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Changes in Farm Life. 
Within a few years have come certain 
ehanges in the life of those on the farm 
which seems to make the farm less iselated, 
and the life more social. First and ehief 
among these we would -name the establish- 
ment of the order of Patrons of Husbandry 
which unites the farmers and their fami- 
lies for social gatherings and for mutual 
comparison of methods and results, as well 
as for union against those whe would take 
advantage of a single farmer:as they eannot 
of a combination. When they are united and 
meet regularly, the prices at which ene buys 
his implements, fertilizers, seeds, or what- 
ever he may need, or the prices at whieh he 
sells his products are known to all, and 
while all may not obtain the same figures, 
as all may not offer the same quality, there 
is less chance of some selling for a price 
below the market value, because they do 
not know whatother buyers offer or other 
growers are asking. All this is important 
to the farmer’s pocketbook or bank account, 
and if those are not the all-important things, 
they are very necessary, that he should feel 
himself on an equality with his fellow-men 
in other business. 

The seeial. feature, however, is not less 
important. The farmer with a few acres 
meets the man with a thousand acres or 
more as an equal. It may even happen that 
his smaller area, more intensive cultivation 
and closer observation may have fitted him 
to teach the man with more acres and larger 
flocks and herds, who has not got down so 
closely tp the study of nature and nature’s 
laws. 

Nor is this all. When men meet in the 
advancement of the same great objects they 
devote thought to it, and are prepared to 
discuss it. The man who is naturally reti- 
cent, or who is not willing to talk because 
he fears that he may display a deficiency of 





early education or of oratorical powers, may | 


become so interested that he will forget all 
of that, when he thinks he has learned 
something new, or has a decided opinion that 
he wishes to advoeate, while the voluble 
and fluent talker may be led to keep quiet 
at least until he has given the subject a 
little thought and a little study. One of the 
most eloquent speakers we ever heard at an 
agricultural meeting would talk an hour, 
and there would not be as many ideas in all 
he said as thereis nourishment in a glass of 
soda water. It might be sweet flavored, but 
it was nothing but foam. 

We have heard another who made no pre- 
tensions to eloquence and whose pronuncia- 
tion and grammar were far from being up 
to the standard, but whose whole speech 
was as full of the plain statements of facts 
as the multiplication table. To leave out 
one line was to make a serious break in the 
whole. The other might have all been left 
out excepting the notes which marked 
‘laughter ’ and “ applause.”” The Grange 
then makes the modest men more self- 
asserted and confident, and is apt to reduce 
the self-conceit of some others. And more, 
it does for the women and for the younger 
people what it is doing for the older ones. 
It keeps them interested, too, in the work 
of.the farm, while it is training them for a 
possible public life in the future, when the 
farmers will not think it is necessary to 
send a lawyer or a minister to represent 
them at the State House or in Congress, 
because “a farmer cannot talk with the 
other men.” 

Having mentioned the Grange and its im- 
proving influence we can now add to it the 
telephone, so convenient not only for keep- 
ing him in close communication with his 
markets where he has to sell, or where he 
buys, but as neighbor with neighbor; with 
the physician or surgeon if they are needed; 
with police and fire department, calling help 
perhaps when one could not even get to har- 
ness the horse, much less to ride or drive 
any distance. We hope that we may live to 
see nearly every farmhouse connected with 
others and with central stations. Suppose 
that there may be some idle gossip going on 
over the lines at times. Few can stand the 
test of being always preaching or lecturing, 
seeking for or giving useful information. 
The old saying is that ‘‘a little nonsense 
now and then is relished by the best of 
men,” and it might as well go by telephone 
as to be reserved until personal meetings. 

The free delivery of mails in the rural 
districts is an innovation which is even 

later in its introduction, but is almost a 
direct outgrowth of the works of the 

Patrons of Husbandry. It is not necessary 

now for the farmer or some of his family to 
visit the postoffice daily for news from ab- 
sent friends in sickness or in health, and 
keeping away from the village he can the 
easier keep away from the tavern that is too 
often near the postoffice. The farmer can 
receive his daily papers or his weekly as 





soon as they come out, and the time that 
was once spent in going for them can now 
be spent inreading them. He can afford to 
subscribe for more of them because he can 
read them more carefully. 

And the improvement in those agricultural 
papers is a progress in itself well worth 
noting. Not only are there the general agri- 
cultural papers which try to keep a little 
going of all sorts, but if he has any hobby 
or specialty to which he wishes to give more 
study, he can find papers that are devoted 
to special branches,—dairying, sheep or poul- 
try breeding, orchards, small fruits, Belgian 
hares or Angora goats,—and their articles 
are written by men who have madea spe- 
cial study of such topics, men who can give 
facts instead of propounding theories. 

The agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations have also done much to educate the 
farmers and to educate the men who are 





be better :han the rules that have prevailed 
at some fairs, which seemed to be: (1) How 
much has the owner done for the promotiun 
of the fair? (2) When did he get a premium ? 
(3) How many premiums has this other man 
been given? (4) What ‘have the other fairs 
where they have shown decided ? and (5) Is 
jhea pretty good fellow? Sometimes No. 5 
seems to be the first consideration, and we 
have :.ttended fairs where these five seemed 
to be all that influenced the judges. 


To those who want to breed pigs to sell 
we do not know as we can recommend any 
breed as better than the Yorkshire, either 
large, medium or small, for we look upon 
them as all of one blood naturally, only 
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sell his btoc atafair price when in good 
cundition and begin anew with a new breed, 
but with these it may be more a question of 
learning new methods of caring for them 
and feeding tl.em than of the change itself, 
and this is even more true of sheep and 
cattle. Scarcely any two breeds will thrive 
alike under the same treatment and food, 
and the man who has learned how to get 
the best results from one may not find it 
easy to adapt his ways to something radically 
different. The dairy cow and the beef cow, 
the mutton sheep and the wool sheep are 
not alike in their needs. 





On light and spongy soil the pasturing of 
the wheat and rye crops with sheep may be 


changed by the selection of types, as are the | of benefit, not only because it induces more 


different breeds of poultry that vary more 


stooling out, causing a thicker growth and 


in color than in form or other qualities. | less chance of lodging, but because the 
There used to be those known as Cheshire | treading of the sheep makes the soil more 


show that we could expand our sheep in- 
dustry about fifteen times without raising 
mshng sheep to the acre than they do in Eng- 
lana. 

The improvement noted, and which should 
be extended much further, is that of making 
every acre supply more food for the sheep, 
and in such a way that it would actually 
cost less tu raise sheep than it does on the 
free range. This, of course, must be ac- 
complished by raising the right crops, and 
by taking advantage of the sheep’s power to 
increase the fertility ofthe soil. The weeds, 
briars and bushes ina field represent just 
so much wasteof space. The sheep will not 
eat them and they annually take up so much 
room. By grubbing these out it is pos- 
sible to improve the pasture without much 
help. The sheep will keep them down and 
nibble off any new sprouts that may appear. 
But we first must take away the weeds, 














A HAPPY FAMILY. 











teaching the farmers, so that they are pre- 
pared to teach them in the schools, the in- 
stitutes or through the columns of the press. 
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Live Stock Notes. 

The Associated Wool Growers Company 
have received from Nephi, Utah, a fleece of 
wool that weighed thirty-three pounds net, 
ard when stretched on the floor measured 
eleven feet long and eight feet wide, with a 
staple eight inches long. The grade was 
a good half-blood and pretty fine at that, 
being almost an X-grade. This is said to 
be the largest they have received, although 
they have had many very good ones. 


The Michigan Agricultural College named 
twelve points to the recent graduating class 
on judging live stock at fairs and elsewhere 
are as follows: 

1. Have confidence in your own powers. 

2. Concentrate your thoughts on the 
breed and breed type of the animals you are 
working upon. 

3. Do not hurry. Take time to decide. 
Having done so, stick to it. ‘* Be sure you 
are right, then go ahead.” 

4. It possible, watch the class as it comes 
into the ring. There is often something 
about the style and carriage of the winner 
which marks him out as he walks. 

5. Take a minute to look over the fine 
from as near the centre as possible, in order 
to get a general idea of conformation. 

6. Then pass slowly clear around the 
ring, inspecting each animal from front and 
rear. 

7. Never be satisfied without using your 
hand in addition to your eyes. Appear- 
ances are often deceitful. 

8. In handling, always work from front 
to rear. With cattle, work on the right 
side, approaching the animal from behind. 

9. First pick out the winner of the class; 
then use it as your standard in placing sec- 
ond and third. : 

10. When first 1s placed, briefly sum up its 
strong points. 

11. Look for characteristics and most com- 
mon breed defects. 

12. Pay no attention to either the men with 
you or the crowd around you. Your busi- 
ness is with the animals. 

These rules may be useful to those who 
have the judging of live stock in other 
States as well as in Michigan. They would 








that we have not seen at fairs, or seen ex- : 


hibited at any of them lately that we think 
were much like the medium Yorkshire, and 
possibly were the same. Waen we had 


compact, and less liable for the plant roots 
to be thrown out by the frost. But there is 
a danger of feeding too closely. Naturally 
the sheep like the green feed of the grain 


them they gave us good results, as they were | fields and thrive well upon it, and the lambs 


prolific breeders and fattened quickly 


under good feed. The Puland 
are favorites in the Western 
as may be seen by an_ examina- 


tion of those sent to our 


| 


| 


packing- | to be cold with but 


grow rapidly, which is a temptation to keep 


China | them on it, but they may gnaw it so closely 
States, | that there will not be protection enough 
'for the roots if the winter should chance 


little snowfall. 


houses, and they suit the packers because ; It is better to take them off too soon 
they cut up well, with a good proportion of | than to keep them on too long, as the 
hams and shoulders, and yet a plenty of ; loss by winter-killing might exceed that by 
lard or fat meat, but we fear that many | lodging if not fed closely enough. On 


of them in New England, where there are 
few of them, have been so inbred that they 
have not retained the reproductive power 
that they are said to havein the Western 
States. A litter of six or seven pigs is as 
much as can be expected from the Poland 
Chinas here, and often they do not reach 
that number. Some attribute this to close 
inbreeding, but we are more inclined to 
think it is the close confinement usually 
given to the hogs in the Eastern States, 
which prevents them from taking the exer- 
cise that they are in need of. The same 
fault has been found with the Berkshire 
and Essex pigs, but we think the prejudice 
against black hogs in New England has 
helped not a little to prevent them trom 


“Stick to it and keep a-sticking to it’ 
was the advice a young school teacher gave 
toa scholar when she came to him witha 
problem in mathematics which was a greater 
puzzle to him thanto her. That is the ad- 
vice we would give tv all those who have 
engaged in stock breeding. Having selected 
a variety to begin with do not be changing 
every year from Hereford to Jersey, and 
then to Devon, Shorthorn, and so running 
through the list as it may chance that a 
good report is heard or, read of some other 
breed. The same is good advice in regard 
to sheep, swine and poultry. We do not 
mean that one should{never change, but he 
should not be too fickle-minded. Make a 
deliberate choice as to the breed that suits 
you best, and it will probably be the best 
breed for you, because you will always 
be in love with it, which will lead to your 
doing your best hy it. With the 
poultry and swine a change is not such 
aserious matter, because one can usually 








light lands it is not well to let them in at 
all, or for only a short time, as there is little 
danger from too rank a growth unless the 
land is heavily manured with stable manure 
or other nitrogenous fertilizer. Perhaps in 
such case it is better not to let them in at 
all, as they will not make much growth 
when turned back toa scanty pasture, un- 
less the food is made up to them by grain 
rations. A bit of land sown to flat turnips 
the seed being broadcasted with them and 
grass seed. makes a good grazing field for 
sheep until the frost kills the tops. They 
will eat the leaves and pull up many of the 
turnips and eat them. This is an old Eng- 
lish method, and the turnip fields so past- 
ured with sheep are among their mcot pro- 
ductive lots for cultivation the next season. 
The sheep do not appear to hurt the grass 
roots among the turnips if the field is in- 
tended for mowing. If not the grass seed 
need not be sown with the turnip seed. 


inn andl 


Reducing the Acreage for Sheep. 

One of the steady improvements noted 
in sheep raising is the gradual reduction 
of the amount of acreage necessary to 
support a flock of sheep. We have always 
been extravagant in this respect, demand- 
ing two or three times as much land to 
support a sheep asin any of the European 
countries. In England, where sheep rais- 
ing has always been the best and most 
highly developed, they have one sheep 
to every three acres, while we have about 
one to every forty-five. This, of course, 
does not indicate that the English breeaers 
support more sheep to the acre in every in- 
stance than we do. There are instances in 
this country where we do much better than 
any of our English brothers. But it does 








bushes and_briars to give the sheep a 
chance. The soil is always highly fertilized 
by the sheep, and their little feet compact 
the soil around the roots of grass plants so 
that they are less liable to injury by cold 
and thawing winter weather. Altogether 
sheep improve our soil conditions, and a 
farm properly conducted should be able to 
support from four to six sheep where today 


they are feeding one horse or steer. 
Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 

There have been several recent cases of 
dog biting in Washington where the Agri- 
cultural Department chemists have relieved 
the anxious relatives of bitten boys by de- 
termining whether the offending dog was 
affected with hydrophobia. In one case mi- 
croscopical examination of the carcase of 
a dog which bit a child showed that the 
animal had the dread disease, and the boy 
was bundled off at once to a Pasteur insti- 
tute for treatment, before the virus should 
have accomplished its deadly work. 

It seems that there has always been some 
question whether there is such a disease as 
hydrophobia, and some few men have con- 
tended that there is no such thing, the same 
as here and there you will tind a man hold 
ing out against the theory of vaccination for 
smallpox, with the claim that the disease is 
not contagious. A couple of years ago, 
during the ‘‘dog days,’? when all Washing- 
ton dogs were muzzled by order of the city 
authorities, the Washington Post took de- 
cided exception to a statement given out by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry on the mad- 
dog question, and produced several sharp 
editorials, calling attention to what it termed 
the hydrophobia fake. 

The controversy waxed interesting for a 
few days. Dr. Salmon, chief of the bureau, 
was interviewed, and stated positively that 
the disease was the result of a bacillus well 
known to science. This statement the Post 
dismissed as unreliable, and airily closed 
the incident. However, the majority of the 
government was piqued, and a bulletin soon 
appeared in which the subject of hydropho- 
bia was fully discussed by the most eminent 
authorities in the land, and the disease ex- 
plained. All of which goes to show that 
editors are sometimes safer to confine their 
remarks to news matters than to enter into 
scientific controversy. 


~ bottom of the vessel. 


Rape is a fodder plant whose good quali- 
ties are not fully appreciated. In addition 
to furnishing a rich, succulent food, it pre- 
pares the ground for such crops as wheat, 
rye and other cereals, by reason of its deep- 
rooting habits, which bring much latent 
plant food from the subsoil and lea7e it on 
the surface available fur shallow-rooted 
grains. Rape, however, is a coarse feeder, 
and unless it is grazed or the manure re- 
turned to the soil, it will impoverish the 
latter. 


While we may not all be “ bugologists,”’ it 
may nevertheless be convenient to have a 
bug collector’s outfit, or at least part of one, 
on the farm, in case it is desired to prepare 
specimens of insect pests for identification 
or shipment to State experiment stations. 


For the purpose of kiiling the bugs 
without injuring or mutilating their 
bodies, take an empty one or two- 


ounce, wide-mouthed bottle, it will nat- 
| urally be a thick, unbreakable bottle, 
and place in the bottom a piece of cyanide 
of potassium about one-half inch thick. 
Over this pour a little liquid plaster of 
paris, just enough to cover and imbed the 
cyanide. Close the bottle with a tight cork. 
It will now be ready at any time to receive 
bugs, and the killing properties of the 
cyanide will last along time. No bug can 
withstand the fumes for any length of 
time. 


Incubator people may be interested ina 
report which comes from Saxony of an 
efficient apparatus for telling to a day the 
age of an egg. The machine is constructed 
upon the principles that the air space at the 
larger end of the egg increases in size with 
the age of the egg. When the egg is 
placed in liquid, it has, consequently, an 
increasing tendency to become vertical, 
with the blunt end uppermost. The appara- 
tus itself consists of a glass vessel, bear- 
ing at the back lines drawn at various 
angles, each line being marked with 
the age. The vessel is filled with some 
harmless liquid, in which the eggs to be 
tested arelaid. Each egg will take up a cer- 
tain position, and, according to its age, its 
longer axis will be more or less inclined to 
the horizon. The direction of this axis is 
compared with the lines at the back of the 
vessel, and the age of the egg read off at 
lines to which its axis is parallel. 

A new-laid egg lies horizontally at the 
An egg three to five 
days old raises itself from the horizontal, so 
that its axis makes an angle of about 
twenty degrees. At eight days old this 
angle has increased to about forty-five de- 
grees, at fourteen days it is sixty degrees, 
at about three weeks it is seventy-five de- 
grees, and after four weeks it stands upright 
on the pointed end. A bad egg floats. With 
practice it is stated that the age can be told 
to a day. 


in a series of Government wheat-growing 
experiments in New South Wales, the supe- 


riority of drilling over broadcasting seed 
was incidentally demonstrated by an in- 


creased yield of over two bushels per acre in 
every instance. 


In last week’s correspondence mention 


'was made of Messrs. Lathrop & Fair- 


child’s world tour in search of new and 
valuable agricultural seeds and plants. 
During the trip Mr. Fairchild penetrated 
the Persian Gulf region and explored the 
agriculture of the Tigris river. Here he 
found undreamed of numbers of date 
trees of all kinds. Some of the first dates 
of commerce come from near Bagdad. 
Dates must have thriven in countless for- 
ests in the region of the ancient city of 
Babylon, near where the greatest irrigation. 
reservoir is supposed to have been con- 
structed by the old King Nebuchadnezzar. 
Mr. Fairchild saw one grove or forest of 
dates which numbered over five million trees. 
All the dates in Egypt number but seven 
million. Hesecured ten tons of young trees 
for American date growers in some thirty 
new varieties, and all early ripening. These 
will be distributed by the Department of 
Agriculture throughout our Southwest, and 
date trees grown from them. The date in- 
dustry holds great possibilities for this 
country, but it will be slow in developing, 
since the dates must be propagated by suck- 
ers, as they do not come true to the seed. 
Had the present nations of Persia the 
energy and push which the followers of 
Cyrus had, they could increase their date 
forests by thousands of acres. The Tigris 
country is as levelas a floor, and the dates 
for seventy miles along the river are irri- 
gated by the rise of the tide. Leads are cut 
from the river out through the maze of date 
trees, and as the ocean water pushes back 
the fresh water of the upper Tigris, the 
latter is forced through the date canals; 
then as the tide ebbs, the water runs out. 
Only the lands near the river are ditched, 
but vast acres additional could be reclaimed 
if the people possessed the necessary energy 
to lengthen their canals. 


Hand-made Japanese vellum is a fine 
parchment paper which most of us have 
wondered probably why the Japs should 
make better than can Americans. Mr. 
Fairchild found that it is made from the 
bark of a very pretty plant which grows in 
the mountains of Japan. He believes that 
our own farmers can grow this plant ona 
large scale, and that our paper manu- 
facturers can find a way to make it up into 
paper by machinery which will be equal to 
the Japanese product. He sevured a 
quantity of the plants and they will be ex- 
perimented with in our milder mountainous 
regions. He had several specimens of 
products made from this fibre. Some thin 
onion-skin paper had almost the toughness. 
of woven cloth, while a pocketbook he 
showed me appeared like well-tanned 
leather. A native cloak, reaching nearly to 
the knees, weighed but eighteen ounces, was 





thoroughly waterproof and cost in Japan 
thirteen cents. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Dairy Notes. 


The Dairy Record of St. Paul, Minn., 
gives the score of the three samples of 
butter which were given the three highest 
prizes at the State Fair in that State. We 
omit names, but No. 1 scored 974 points in 
a total of one hundred; No. 2, made from 
pasteurized cream, 97 points; No. 3, 964 
points. ‘They were scored again just one 
week later. No. 1 showed age and had be- 
come somewhat rancid. No. 2 was fresh 
and sweet, and did not show age. No.3 had 
developed a weedy flavor, besides showing 
age. No. 1 then scored 924 points, a fall- 
ing off of five points ina week ; No. 
2 had fallen off one point to 965, and 
No. 3 five points to .91}. We do not 
wonder that the butter from the pas- 
teurized cream showed better keeping 
qualities than the other, but we do won- 
der why the others fell off so much in flavor 
in so short a time. We have eaten June 
and September-made butter, made by the 
methods in use from fifty to thirty years 
ago, when it was more than six months old, 
and we detected no indications of any bad 
tlavor or lack of good flavor. It is trae that 


estimate the weight of others very closely 
by lifting them, unless he is so strong that 
he cannot tell whether he is lifting fifty 
pounds or thirty. 


giving their instructions as to the methods 
of robbing strong colonies of breod comb, 
and adding to it weak ones, that they may 








we are not a professional expert, but we 
think we could detect a rancid ora weedy 


flavor, then or now. We are inclined to 


the belief that we suggested some weeks 
ago, that the water used in washing 
out the buttermilk and cleaning the milk 
utensils has much to do with this matter 
of rapid deterioration. It might often haye 
a weedy flavor, or such germs as would 
cause a rapid change to rancidity, whether 
it was taken from a tow" supply or from the 
farm well. We have tasted water from both 
sources, which was very good when fresh 
drawn and cold, but was decidedly unpal- 
atable after standing twelve hours. Such 
water not thoroughly drained or worked out 
would soon impart dad flavors to the butter. 


The use of the separator on the farm will 

relieve the creameries of one problem which 
has been a puzzle to some of them, the way 
to dispose of their skimmilk. Many farmers 
who brought them milk would not take the 
skimmilk, some because It had soured and 
they thought its feeding value did not re- 
pay the extra trouble of thoroughly cleans- 
ing the cans they took it home in, and 
others because they would not bother with 
pigs and calves anyway. Many of the 
creameries did not care to engage in the 
business of fattening pigs, some because 
they could not easily locate the piggery so 
that its odors would not reach the creamery, 
and some of the co-operative creameries be- 
cause it would require an additional invest- 
ment which might not prove profitable. 
Yet almost every farmer has faith that 
with an abundance of skimmilk, the 
wastes from the farm, and a little pur- 
chased grain, he can fatten hogs profitably. 
We have no doubt that most of them can do 
30, though some are likely to have better 
success than others. It is not always the 
most liberal feeder that makes the best 
profit, and it neyer is the one who thinks 
half enough is a plenty, but the one who 
knows how to mix the various foods in the 
proper proportions, and will give them at 
regular intervals in regular quantities. 
But the average farmer, with just animals 
enough to use up his separator skimmed 
milk, will do this better than the man at the 
creamery, unless they employ an expert for 
that branch of the business. 


The New York Farmer says that the in- 
spectors of milk in the city are too ready, 
when they find milk that is filthy, to put 
agents at work to find out the farmer who 
shipped it, and place the blame on him. 
They search his premises, and if they can 
find any possible cause to which they can 
attribute it, they condemn his product and 
tell buyers to refuse to receive it until a re- 
form has been made. They do not take no- 
tice of the sour, filthy cans into which the 
milk is dumped on its arrival in the city, 
and the length of time it is allowed to stand 
uncovered in the foul and dusty air of 
stables or milk stations before it is sent 
away to customers or of the filthy clothing 
and foul breath of those who handle it. 

The Allentown ( Pa.) Leader says that Mr. 
Simmons, the food inspector of the Pennsy]- 
vania agricultural department, has been 
esting some forty specimens of milk taken 
from milkmen in Allentown, and he found 
some adulterated with formalin,and thinks 
that others have adulterations of boric acid, 
salicylic acid and bichloride of mercury, all 
of which are preservatives, but poisonous in 
large quantities, and unwholesome in 
smaller deses. He claims the farmers are 
more often guilty of adulteration than the 
milk dealers who peddle it on the street. 
He found one case where skimmilk was 
mixed with glue, and then colored and sold 
as pure cream, to be used in making ice 
cream. One might think that with glue ice 
cream and soda made from marble dust, the 
digestive organs might become as impene- 
trable to bullets as was that of the soldier 
who had been dosed with tincture of iron. 

But now you have the two different state- 
ments as to milk adulteraiion, and our 
readers may decide which is correct, or if 
they both are correct in some cases, but not 
in all, and we hope not in a majority of 
cases. 

The following is contained on a card 
issued by Mr. George H. Barr, inspector of 
cheese factories in western Ontariv. 

“* The following are some of the causes of 
gassy and tainted milk: 

‘Allowing the cows to drink impure 
water from dirty watering troughs, stag- 
nant ponds, soakage from barnyards. 

“‘ Feeding rye, rape, turnip tops, ragweed, 
leeks or apples. 

“Not wiping cows’ flanks, uddezs and 
teats before milking. 

** Milking with dirty hands. 

“sing wooden pails for milk. 

** Not straining the milk immediately after 
milking. 

“Stirring or aerating (exposing to the 
air) close to a swill barrel, hogpen, hog 
trough, hogs, barnyard or milking yard. 

** A rusty old milk can. 

““Milking the cow, dumping the milk 
into the milk can and leaving it over night 
without either straining, aerating or cool- 


ing. 

“ Sour milk is caused by leaving or keep- 
ing it at too high a temperature. 

“Milk should always be strained and 
aerated by running through an aerator, dip- 
ping and stirring immediately after milking. 

“In warm weather the milk should be 
eooled by setting the pails or can in cold 
water while it is being aerated. Cool to 65°. 

“+ Saturday night’s and Sunday morning’s 
woiik should be cooled to sixty degre3s, set 
iin a cool cellar, and covered with a clean 
rove or blanket and let alone till Monday 
morning. 

‘* Milk cans and pails should be washed 
with a brush and lukewarm.water in which 
a littie sal soda is dissolved, then scalded and 
placed on their sides in the sun. Cans and 
pails should be scoured with salt occasion- 
ally. 

«* A rusty can should never be used to 
send milk to the factory. 

** Successful dairying can be summed up 
in two words, ‘ Be clean.’ ”’ 


be strong when they go into winter quarters. 
Experts may be able to do this safely and to 
advantage, but we would caution those who 


Bees and Honey. 
* We have been asked how one is to know 
when the bees have the forty pounds of 
stored honey that we have said is requisite 
to carry a colony through the winter out of 
doors, if the hive and frames were not 
weighed before they were put in use. The 
weight of a hive and eight frames, made of 
well-seasoned stock, is not far from eight to 
ten pounds, and if with the bees and their 
stores when it has not been out in a long 
rain it weighs fifty pounds, it may be pre- 
sumed that there is not far from forty 


pounds of stores. The ten and twelve frame |’ 


hives will weigh more, and need more stores 
if they are large colonies, as they should be. 
Perhaps sixty-five pounds as total weight 
should be enough for them. After one has 
weighed a few hives he should be able to 


Many writers upon bee topics are now 


are new in the business not totry it. There 
is a chance of weakening the strong colony, 
so that it will produce but little the next 
season, and there is also a chance that the 
weak colony may not have enough nurse 
bees to care for the brood thus suddenly 
thrust upon them. Some may say that this 
is a very small contingency, but the be- 
ginner may find it an important one too. 
It is better to unite weak colonies, or 
to unite the bees with a stronger colony. 
by giving the brood and comb to them, and 
destroying the queen of the weak colony. 
There may be cases where the weak colony 
has the best queen and the other had better 
be destroyed, but they are not common. An 
old queen that has begun to be unable to 
fill her combs with brood, or that has filled 
a number of queen cells with eggs, may be 
considered as superannuated if she is ina 
colony productive of honey, and moresurely 
it her number of eggs in worker cells has 

not increased. Then it may be well to kill 

her and put in the queen from a late 
colony that has plenty of brood cells and 

but little honey stored up. Many weak 

swarms may be wintered by feeding even in 
October. It will induce brood rearing, and 
may result in a strong colony in the spring. 

Others may be kept alive through the 

winter, and although numerically weak in 

the spring, may so increase, perhaps by a 
little spring feeding very early, asto prove a 

good colony in the ensuing summer. One 

does not like to lose a colony, even though 

it be ofa late swarm, but they are all like 

sick chickens, the feeding and care often 

costs more than they are worth at the end 

if they are saved. 


For the apiary that is to be wintered out 
of doors there should be a windbreak on the 
north and the east side in New England, 
but farther west on the north and west 
sides, or, in briet, against the winds most 
apt to be cold. An evergreen hedge makes 
a good and ornamental protection, ‘but we 
do not think it any better in any respect but 
good looks than a board fence about four 
feet high. ae 55S 

A Rochester correspondent of the New 
York Sun says that because of the early 
rains the worker bees killed the drones 
much earlier than usual this year, because 
they were gathering but little honey, and 
they were not willing to supporc idlers with 
the stores they provided. In some cases 
they hustled the queen out of the hive much 
earlier than she usually takés her flight to 
meet the drones, which is during the hot 
weather of mid«August, or even in Sep- 
tember. If she would not go out, as 
some would not, they found when they 
did go that there were no drones 
living to meet them, and they returned to 
the hive to deposit eggs which would 
produce only drones. If thisis true such 
colonies must perish next winter. But we 
are not convinced that such a condition can 
exist, or rather we are confident that the 
writer is drawing upon imagination rather 
than facts. When the queen bee leaves the 
colony in May, she leaves avirgin queen 
that soon takes her tlight to meet the drone, 
and as soon as this is done she is ready to 
begin laying fertile eggs. We doubt if 
any queens delay their flight until Aug- 
ust or September, unless it may be those 
that sent out swarms in July, that the old 
rhyme said were “ not worth a fly,” and 
those in August that were “ not worth a 
cuss.”” Modern methods of supplying comb 
or foundation sheets to the lateswarms has 
given them some value, because by fall feed- 
ing they can be brought up to fairly strong 
colonies before winter, but it is not 
usual for the workers to begin to kill 
the drones until the queen cells are 
no longer in the hive. We have not 
had an opportunity of watching the bees 
this year, and if we had we might not have 
noticed any such phenomena as the corre- 
spondent of the Sun describes, because we 
should not have been looking for it. If he 
says he knows it, his testimony should have 
more weight than ours when we say we 
doubt it, but we will wait until we receive 
corrobative evidence from other sources 
before we accept his statements as correct. 





When it is found that a hive is being 
robbed it may prevent itif the entrance to 
the hive is made smaller, that the bees in- 
side can more easily defend it, or a more ef- 
fectual way is tu cover the hive with a 
blanket for a day at least so that none can 
go out orin. Butas soon as the robbing is 
checked examine the colony to see if it 
has a good queen.’ [t is the queenless 
colony, that is too weak in numbers to prop- 
erly defend its stores, that is in danger 
of being robbed, and in some cases it 
occurs when the queen, though living, 
is not a prolific one. But if robbing 
once begins and gets well under way the 
robber bees are liable to attack any hive, 
and if they don’t succeed in robbing it, they 
will have a battle which will reduce the 
number in the robber colony as well as the 
one attacked. It has been suggested that if 
one can find those that are doing the rob- 
bing, they may be checked by feeding them, 
but we fear that when their supply of syrup 
was cut off they would be only too ready to 
begin their old method of obtaining a supply 
from the labor of others, unless winter set 
in to stop them. 

We think it has been decided by the 
courts that one whose hives are robbed by 
bees from another person’s apiary has no 
remedy in law, but he may take such meas- 
ures to defend his own property as seems 
necessary. Also that one who suffers dam- 
age by going himself or hitching his horse 
too near beehives has no claim for damages 
rom the stings of the bees, unle ss the owner 
calls him there maliciously. 


— 


* Improvement of Pastures. 


In its crop report for September the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture 








A FRUITING (FEMALE) BOX-ELDER TREE IN DECEMBER. 





manton, N. H., formerly director of the 
Missouri and Utah agricultural experiment 
stations. 
In this article Professor Sanborn says in 
part: The older members of a generation 
of farmers now passing away tell us that 
New England pastures have greatly deterio- 
rated in theirday. At present on the aver- 
age pasture by dint of hard work stock may 
make a short growth, and on the better class 
of pastures a low grade of beef. Three or 
fourfold the area is required that should be 
to fittingly pasture a fatting steer, while the 
herbage is neither as palatable nor as nutri- 
tious as it should be. Weeds and brakes 
divide the annual supply of plant food and 
shade the grass. Weeds, bushes and change 
in character of grasses tells of a century’s 
flow of nitrogen, lime and phosphoric acid 
from the soil, and in their character tell us, 
too, that these have not gone in propor- 
tionate amounts. 
This drain of phosphates and change of 
herbage has left so little of easily available 
and palatable foods that animals will not 
eat excess food enough for a growth yield- 
ing economic results. Growth has been re- 
duced per season to from 150 to 175 pounds, 
and on the best pastures two hundred 
pounds. We should be better off without 
the pastures, as dependence upon them com- 
pels the sale of a lower grade of beef than 
can possibly yield a profit, and compels us 
to winter stock once or twice too often. 
In the improvement of pastures the work 
of restricting them to grass, as against 
bushes and weeds, must be the initial step. 
When the soil is handled for grass, and the 
bushes cut a few times in August and tie 
weeds kept back, grass will gain a hold and 
retain it. Seeding pastures anew and work- 
ing in the seed is a temporizing expedient. 
Seed is not fertility nor can it replace it. 
Fertility and fertility of the right sort must 
characterize a good soil. Plant food may 
be applied in yard manure, and with new 
and right seed will give in good time a mat 
of pasture grass, but our New England 
farmers have not yard manure to be used 
for this purpose. 
Grain feeding in pastures, with partial 
reference to improving them, is a worthy 
practice, though a slow one for our times 
and necessities. It betters the condition of 
pastures and moves in the right direction. 
The application of chemical fertilizers must 
be, however, our main reliance for the im- 
proving of our New England pastures. The 
quantity required is not large after the first 
good growth is secured. The application of 
thirty-three pounds of chemicals, costing 
not more’than fifty-five or sixty cents, 
would supply the loss to the soil in the 
elements of plant food carried off in two 
thousand pounds of milk. But no practi- 
cal man would begin their use with but 
thirty-three pounds of chemicals annually. 
I named five hundred pounds annually in 
the July report, with an annual reduction 
thereafter. From 125 to 150 pounds annu- 
ally would give marked results; would 
double the grazing value of an acre in a 
brief period. 
Tankage supplemented by ashes would 
make an advantageous fertilizer. Bone 
meal is auold and tried pasture specific. 
Chemicals may be better adapted to pasture 
fertilization than yard manure, because any 
proportion of nitrogen, phosphoric acid or 
potash may be used. An eight-years’ rota- 
tion, assigning one year for pasture. is my 
own system, as 1 am pressing all pasture 
ground and woodland possible into fields. 
By it more cows can be kept than by the 
pasture system under chemical fertilization. 
Authorities contend that a mixed grass 
sward ina pasture yields more and better 
grass than a single grass can, and the point 
is weil taken, yet may be given an ex- 
aggerated importance. 
It costs more to seed mixed grasses by a 
heavy margin. I madein Utah a trial of 
nine varieties of grass and clover, and all 
of these mixed. Of the nine varieties tried, 
orchard grass, tall oat grass, meadow fescue, 
timothy and lucerne gave the best results, 
while a mixture of all combined did better 
than any, thus justifying popular views. 
One sowing down for pasturage to remain a 
few years should not hesitate to use mixt- 
ures. Red top and Rhode Island bent 
grass may be added to the varieties men- 
tioned above, for New England soils, espe- 
cially ifa little moist. In reseeding a rough 
pasture a spiked toothed or smoothing har- 
row is usually used to work in the seed 
when the soil is moist, or in wet times in 
early fall. 
I would clear all pasture ground inca- 
pable of tillage of weeds and bushes,sow the 
ground tv mixed varieties of grass seed and 
chemicals, and, at least for a time, partly 
barn feed. All land suitable for tillage 
should be taken into rotation with fields 
and made very productive. Other less ef- 
fective systems may be adopted, but it is 
imperatve that some system of improve- 
ment that is comparatively quick in action 
be taken up at once. 
This bulletin may be secured on applica- 
tion to Hon. J. W. Stockwell, Secretary 
State Board of Agriculture, State House, 
Boston, Mass., aud those interested may 
also have their names placed on the mail- 
ng list for future reports. 

The Good People are Doing. 
The lift to be gotten from an afternoon in 
that department of the Mechanics Fair 
where the various philanthropic enterprises 
of this and neighboring cities are shown, by 
means of models, plans and ‘pictures, is 
worth four times the price of admission to 
the big exhibition of which this is but a 














publishes an article on ‘‘ Improvement of 





Pastures,’”’ by Prof. J. W. Sanborn of Gil- | for one, reason or another, with these vari« 


ous good works as they are projected and 
carried into successful execution, but the 
majority of the people will have no idea be- 
fore visiting this branch of the fair of the 
length and breadth of successful plans for 
making life better and happier for the 
masses. 

There is the day nursery in operation, 
for instance. Almost everybody has heard 
of day nurseries, and not a few of us have 
subscribed in one way or another to their 
support. But did you ever have the slight- 
est idea before seeing those little children in 
that pleasant room at the Fair of the tre- 
mendous difference a day nursery in the 
neighborhood must make in the life of a 
little one whose mother goes out to labor 
for the family bread? Under the old 
system the child would have been left 
with some neighbor already overburdened 
with boys and girls of her own, and 
would have dragged wearily through the 
dreary hours between the time mother 
went to work, and the time she would 
reach him again at night. In a nursery 
there are other happy children to play with, 
toys to make life bright, and, best of all, 
sweet and devoted women attendants to 
play music, lead games and “ mother ”’ those 
under their charge. ‘‘ Why, we could have 
left the chiidren bere, John,’? a pleasant- 
faced matron remarked to her husband, as 
the two looked in at the door of the room 
now used asanursery. ‘‘ Those youngsters 
look and seem so happy I’ve a mind to go 
home and bring ours to join them,” her 
husband replied, with an undertone of 
earnestness in his jest. 

Then there is the exhibit of that admira- 

ble club, up in the South End, which is 
named after Louisa Alcott, presumably 
because the girls who frequent the rooms 
become ‘little women’? by means of the 
home instruction they there obtain. This 
club teaches even tiny girls to love pretty 
housework, by giving them a chance to do 
it. You must have noticed that every girl 
who plays dolis sets a table for the enter- 
tainment of her ‘children’? and washes 
and irons the clothes the ‘‘ babies’? have 
soiled. At the Louisa Alcott Club culti- 
vated young women from Brookline teach 
the little girls through such play the nicest 
ways of keeping house. Consequently, at 
the Fair one sees a doll’s table, which has 
been set by the children as an attractive 
home tea-table might be, and all the imple- 
ments of a play kitchen neatly disposed as 
they should be in an orderly real kitchen. 
Again, there is the corner given over to 
the ethics committee of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, a group of 
women who are doing all that in them lies 
to better prospects fer the adult blind here 
in Massachusetts by showing that the blind 
could and would do many things self-sup- 
porting if they were provided by the State 
with the instruction they now lack. 
And these are only a few of the fruits of 
good works here to be seen, just chance 
samples of the great and noble reforms 
being wrought for those who by poverty, 
illness, misfortune or wrong social condition 
are now “submerged.”” To visit this de- 
partment makes one believe more than ever 
that brotherhood of mankind will eventually 
be realized by means of just such unselfish 
labor for those unable to help themselves 
as is here reflected. 


<> 





The Care of Orchards. 


Under this head many things are in- 
cluded, among which and oneof the most 
importance is the condition and the form of 
the tree top; the latter depends chiefly upon 
how the trimming is done, and the time to 
do this is the fall, winter and early spring. 
A tree top may be made to grow high up or 
low down,—in circular form, oblong or fan 
shaped, according to the fancy of the owner 
or the requirements of surrounding circum- 
stances, but the internal condition of the 
growing and fruiting top will depend almost 
entirely upun the pruning of each and 
every limb where there is a super- 
abundance of wood or thickets, all of which 
should be thoroughly thinned out, and where 
there is a surplus of peduncles or fruit stems 
those should be alternately cut out, which 
will obviate toa great extent the thinning 
out of the growing fruit, and would also 
economize the fertilization of the tree. 

If pruning be thoroughly done, the great 
waste of fertilization, which otherwise 
occars, will be saved in the growth of the 
permanent wood of the tree and in the pro- 
duction of large-sized, well-matured, perfect 
fruit. , 
From some of the older trees there are 
cases where it is necessary to remove large 
limbs; those should be cut off close to and 
on a line with the trunk of the tree, and to 
save the stump from decay, it is a good pro- 
ceeding to cover the stump with a coat of 
melted grafting wax, and: roll a piece of 
strong, coarse cloth solidly into the wax,— 
paint the cloth over to match the color of 
the bark of the tree, and that will remain 
there fur many years, protecting the wood 
from decay, shutting out all insects, and re- 
taining the beauty and soundness of the 


a some of the older apple orchards there 
are trees having large holes in them, caused 
by bad treatment or neglect in their younger 
age, These mar the beauty of the trees, 
accelerate their decay, and make one of the 
greatest breeding harbors for many kinds 
of injurious insects to occupy.- An easy, 
cheap and eifective remedy is to clean out 
the holes as far in as convenient, trim the 
wood around the face of the hole and fill it 
with coal ashes, well tamped down, up to, 
within about a half inch of the outside, and 
fill out with Portland cement mortar. This 
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“Ball-Band’’ 


Not made by the Trust. Refuse imitations. To distinguish the genuine look for 
the Red Ball in the trade mark found in.a prominent part of boot or shoe. 
Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer for them. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFC. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


For Hard 
Wear 


“BalleBand”’ wool or rubber boots, 
shoes and Arctics wear well because 
they are made well. They outwear 


d at any other price. 


Fain Ba known and worn by lumbermen, fariners, stockmen and all outdoor 
workers all over the country. Their reputation has been made upon honesty 


in materials and methods of making. If you want to be sure your rubbers and 
woolen boots will stand hard service insist on getting 


Knit Boots, Socks, 
Rubber Boots, 
Shoes and Arctics 











others out. Ic is alsv well to scrape off all 


spraying material from its full effect. 
Cultivation of Orchards—This cannot be 
left out with impunity; some of onr best 
orchardists keep their orchards plowed a 
large part of the time, occasionally sowing 
them down to red clover, they do not plow 
so deep as to seriously disturb the roots of 
the trees, and do not allow the plow to come 
within two or three feet of their trunks, 
but use the spade and the cultivator for the 
remainder of the work, running the cul- 
tivator over the ground several times during 
the summer and early fall, allowing no 
grass or weeds to have place there. 
Fertilization of Orchards — That our 
orchards in New England, in both earlier 
and later times, as a rule, with very few 
exceptidns, have not been highly fertilized, 
I trust will be admitted by all, and until 
within the last thirty years, or about that 
time, there weye causes existing for that 
state of things, which could not, prior to 
that time, be easily avoided. 
One thing was all our older cultivated 
lands had become so exhausted of the chief 
elements of fertilization, especially so of 
potash, that it was difficult for the farmers 
of New England to fertilize their other crops 
as highly as they desired to du; another 
thing was the market of the world for apples 
was in its early infancy compared with 
what its future prospects now are. But the 
great draft of fertilizing the tree, leaf and 
fruit call for and‘now can and must be sup- 
plied, or a failure in the crop, greater or 
less, will ensue. 

The three necessary elements of plant 
growth, potash, phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen, are now abundant in the market and 
may be procured at reasonable prices, and 
while we learn from good authority that by 
their application with other minor materials, 
more then five tons of hay and more than 
six hundred bushels of potatoes may be 
raised upon an acre of land, may we not 
reasonably expect that an orchard, whose 
well-conditioned trees shall well cover an 
acre of land, will bring forth three hundred 
barrels of apples in annual crops? If so, 
shall we care for and fertilize New England 
orchards, or shall we allow our brethren 
of the Western States and Canada to take 
the chief prizes and greater profits.—I. L’ 
Robinson, in Exeter News Letter. 
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Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter were not as large last 
week as the week before, but larger than a 
year ago. The moderate demand has pre- 
vented any advance in the prices. With 
better trade there may come an advance. A 
circular from the Department of Agricult- 
ure says: 
‘* Manufacturers of renovated butter are 
hereby cautioned not to give mislead- 
ing advice to dealers as to changing or 
repacking original packages. Jobbers and 
all dealers, whether wholesale or retail, 
should obtain renovated butter from manu- 
facturers inthe form desired for sale, and 
dispose of the packages as received from 
the factories, undisturbed, except when 
finally subdivided in the retail trade for de- 
livery to consumers. 
In common with all other persons, deal- 
ers are amenable to the law which pre- 
scribes heavy penalties for altering, 
defacing, removing or destroying any marks 
placed upon renovated butter, its wrappings 
and packages, pursuant to Jaw and regula- 
tions. The contents of a manufacturers 
package, other than in the form of properly 
marked prints and rol!s, cannot be wholly 
removed, or greatly disturbed, without the 
violation of the law. 

JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 
Sept. 27, 1902. 


‘Another official circular from the same 
department, dated Sept. 26, addressed “‘ to 
manufacturers and exporters of renovated 
butter,’ states that “all renovated butter 
exported from the United States on or after 
the 12th day of October, 1902, must be in- 
spected and certified by a duly authorized 
officer of this department.”’ 

There are some lots of extra creamery for 
which the receivers are asking 234 cents, 
but most is offered at 23 cents, and Western 
ash tubs at 224 to 22% cents. Best marks 
Eastern, with Northern and Western firsts 
are 21 to 22 cents. Fair to good Eastern 19 
to 21 cents, second 19 to 20 cents. Boxes 
and prints selling fairly well at 234 to 24 
cents for extra Northern creamery, 21 to 22 
cents for extra dairy, and common to good 
18 to 20 cents. Dairy in tubs Vermont extra 
21 cents. New York 20 cents, first 18 to 19 
cents, seconds 14 to 16 cents. Imitation 
creamery steady 18 cents fur best, 17 to 174 
for firsts, and choice ladles. Renovated in 
demand at 19 cents for choice, and 17 to 18 
cents for common to good. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Oct. 4 were 22,116 tubs and 30,- 
034 boxes, with a total weight of 1,170.954 
pounds, against 1,239,011 pounds for the 
previous week and 973,999 pounds for the 
corresponding week of last year. Included 
in the receipts for the previous week are 
42,990 puunds for export. 

There were no exports of butter during 
the past week, whilea year ago there was 
8150 pounds exported. From New York the 
exports were 250 tubs renovated butter. 
Montreal shipped 6709 packages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 220,655 packages, 
against 179,539 packages at the same time 
last year. ‘Ihe Eastern Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports 46,813 packages, against 26,059 
packages the same time last year. Thus 
the holdings of the twe companies amounted 
to 267,448 packages, against 205,698 packages 
last year, an increase of 61,770 packages 
over last year. There was a reduction of 
1969 tubs the past week, against a reduction 
of 4266 packages for the corresponding week 





the loose bark vu the trees, as that harbors 
many insects and partially obstructs the 


Literature. 





Ellis is announced for early publication by 
George W. Jacobs & Co., entitled “ Adnah: A 
Tale of the Time of Christ.” Mr. Ellis is already 
known to the public as the author of “ Garci- 
laso,” “‘ The Dread and Fear of Kings,” ete., but 
“ Adnah ” is decidedly his best work, the con- 
ception of the story, the working out of the plot 
and the literary style being of a very high order. 
It is a story of revenge—of revenge changed into 
an unlimited capacity for loving service. Adnah 
has an enemy, an enemy who has wronged him 
shamefully, and his whole nature centres upon 
one thought, one desire—an intense longing for 
vengeance. The determination to satisfy this be- 
comes in his mind the sole reason for his exist- 
ence, and forces even his love for the beautiful 
Miriam—deep though it is—into a secondary 
place. Yet strong as is this thirst for revenge, it 
is suddenly checked and strangely turned aside 

and in its place comes a wonderful new spiri. of 
forgiveness, a desire for loving service, that ap- 
pears in strong contrast to his former feeling 
toward his enemy. Adnah had “ been with Jesus 
and learned of Him,” and in all his after life 
we see the subtle influence of tke teachings of 
— lowly Nazarene. ‘* Adnan” is a book with a 
uture. 


In view of the announced determination of the 
dealers to make feathers “‘ take an extraordinary 
part in the coming season’s millinery,” Bird-Lore 
(Macmillan Company), the official organ of the 
Audubon societies, sounds a rally call and urgesa 
more strenuous warfare against the destroyers of 
birds. The attention given tothe work of the 
Audubon societies by the millinery trade journals 
apparently shows that the efforts of the bird- 
lovers are not without their influence on the 
trafficin feathers. Asa substitute for birds one 
dealer offers fish, “the latest Parisian creation.’ 

The Lothrop Publishing Company of Boston 
will bring out two strong novels on Oct. 11, 
“ Eagle Blood,” by James Creelman, and “ Rich- 
ard Gordon,” by Alexander Black. Mr. Creel- 
man’s story is full of incident and excitement, 
and a clever handling of an international motive. 
The hero is a titled young Englishman, who 
comes to America and under an assumed name 
wins his way to fortune and to the winning of a 
charming girl; and the deeper suggestion of the 
Story lies in the slow but sure Americanizing of 
this British peer. Alexander Black has wriiten 
by far his best piece of fiction in the present vol- 
ume. It isa bold,even daring, handling of the 
love motive, yet essentially 4 noble book. The 
Scenes centre in New York and involve pictures 
of high New York social life, political and art 
circles. Both volumes are handsomely illustrated. 
The Lothrop Publishing Company of Boston 

will bring out the middle of the month, what they 
consider a very strong piece of fiction, “ The 

Whirlwind,” by Rupert Hughes. It isa study of 

the life history of a salient character, beginning 
with his boyhood in the country before the war, 

and carrying him through a brilliant war record, 

and a subsequent equally brilliant political 

career, up to his ca: didacy for the Presidency. 

The delineation of the country life, and the pict- 

ure of the dramatic episodes of the civil war, are 

very ably done, and a striking love story runs 
through the book. The title is a fitting descrip- 

tion of the ups and downs, yet irresistible'‘progress, 

of the hero’s life. 

A good many critics have commented with 

curiosity on the title of Cyrus Townsend Brady’s 

forthcoming new book, ‘‘ Woven with the Ship,” 

published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 

phia. There is a sentimental value attaching 

to this title that concerns the novel, which fills 
the larger portion of the book, and Mr. Brady has 

in that story revealed a new and delightful under- 

standing of impulses and affections, The book 

is very fortunate in having for its illustrators no 

less than five of the best-known Americans,— 

Christy, Leyendecker, Glackens, Parkhurst and 

Crawford, Mr. Brady has spent the summer in 

the Adirondacks, and upon his return will take up 

his residence in Brooklyn. 

There is first-rate entertainment for those who 

like adventure and intrigue in the novel “ The 

Story of a Scout,” John Finnemore’s new book, 

published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 

delphia. Heit was who wrote “ The Red Men of 

the Dusk ” and “ The Lover Fugitives,” but his 

new yarn is far and away the best thing he has 
done The scene is laid on the French and 

Spanish border during the days of Wellington’s 
campaign, and, while the story does not bother 
about psychological problems, it furnishes just 

the sort of reading for one who wants recreation 

and something to stir the blood. There are eight 

spirited illustrations. 

Early this month will be published by the 

Macmillan Company, New York, “Stories in 

Stone from the Roman Forum,” by Isabel Lovell. 

The author’s design is to increase the pleasure of 

the traveler, and to provide information in a 
ready way. The human aspect of the Forum is 

brought out in distinction from its archzxological 

interest. Each building, monument and ruin is 

illustrated, described, and its history told accu- 

rately and in an entertaining manner. The whole 

treatment, however, is subordinated to the action 

of the men who have played great parts in the 

forum. What they did, how they acted, and 

what they believed, their manners and customs, 

history and legends are dwelt upon. The period 

covered is from the remotest times to the expul 

sion of paganism. 








dit cae) 


Fortunately for the United States, we are 
represented abroad by other persons as well 
as by our horse jockeys. Even the state- 
ment that several of them are to be escorted, 
politely, of course, to the French frontier is 
unlikely to aronse any marked international 
unpleasantness. 





oct 


The Fram is back, and Captain Sverd- 
rup seems to have been given a much more 
royal welcome than greeted our own Lieu- 
tenant Peary. But then Sweden has royalty 
and no coal strike, while we have a coal 
strike and no royalty. 


<i> 


...-A dog in the town of Cologne 
Absent-mindedly snapped at a bogne, 
But the misguided brute 
Had just grabbed his own foot, 
So the bone that he snapped was his ogne. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


..-.Few of the troubles that man finds 
Upon this sad old earth would last 
If people could but make up their minds 
Before tlie time to speak is past. 
..--The milk of human kindness 
is scarce, and it would seem 
That even what we find is not 
Extremely rich with cream. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


..--Here lies one who for fifty years 
Appreciated nature’s bounty; 
For, though a little man, he was 
The biggest eater in the county. 











a year ago. 








part. Some of us, of course, keep in touch, 


will destroy all insects within and shut all 


—Chicago Tribune. 


A remarkably strong story by J. Breckenridge 
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Practical Poultry Points. 

We frequently see in our exchanges com- 
plaints about fowl pulling and {eating 
feathers from uther fowl. We have not had 
any trouble of that kind since we werea 
boy, with but little knowledge about the 
proper care of fowl. When we decided that 
those which were kept confined ina yard 
needed both meat and salt at least once a 
day, we had no more trouble of that kind. 
When others have had it, we have always 
advised the giving at once of as much fat salt 
pork, cut up into small pieces, as they would 
eat, and after that seeing that their mash was 
salted every day, about a teaspoonful to 
to the quart, and that beef scraps 
or dessicated fish was added to it, or 
kept where they could pick at it as they 
please, at the same time trying to free 
them from all lice pests. We have never 
known it to fail to cure the habit, or the 
egg-eating habit, which is another one that 
we never had in our flocks. There may be 
some hens that have become so addicted to 
either as not to be stopped in this way, but 
if they can be caught and separated from 
the others by confinement in small crops, 
and fed as directed, they will be cured in two 
or three weeks, or they may be fed for fat- 
tening and killed. It is the salt and meat 
flavor in the drop of blood in the end of the 
quill that they are after. 


We never attempted to raise geese, partly 
because we did not like them. We havea 
vivid recollection of the drubbing an old 
gander gave us more than fifty years ago 
because we approached too near the nest 
where his mate was sitting. It was worse 
than the schoolmaster gave us at school, 
and he did not spare us what he thought we 
had deserved. Yet we doubt if any kind of 
poultry can be made much more profitable 
than a tlock of geese in a pasture where they 
can get abundance of good pasturage and 
clean water enough to dyink. Water to 
swim inis nota necessity for the goose, at 
least for the large breeds, more than it is 
for the Pekin duck or for our animals. 
When they have grass enough they require 
but little grain, excepting for the goslings 
that are to be fattened. They are not sub- 
ject to lice or mites, and to few diseases, the 
enlarged liver caused by overfeeding being 
the most frequent. They do not require a 
large pasture, but give them one large 
enough to furnish them plenty of grass and 
they will keep it fertile. 


It is not time yet to restrict the turkeys 
from ranging the fields, as they do not bear 
confinement well, and about four or five 
weeks before they are to be marketed is all 
that is needed to fit them on an exclusive 
grain diet. But the supply of insects is now 
running short in the fields, and the grass 
has been killed by frost in the fields, or will 
have been by the time this reaches our 
readers, and it is time to make a specialty of 
grain feed. We will suppose that they have 
had a little grain every night to teach them 
to come home to roost, but at the be- 
ginning of October they will need 
a morning feed as much, to _ pre- 
vent them from traveling too far and 
too fast in their search for insects 
that the cold nights have killed. They 
should have this morning feed early, or as 
soou as they fly down from the places where 
they have roosted, at first, at least, to learn 
them to wait for it before going afield, and 
later on because they should not travel 
through the grass when it is wet and cold 
with dew and fall rains. They will soon 
learn to start out later, wander less, and 
come home earlier, depending upon the 
home supply of food. Then they may 
be limited in their range, but not 
too closely. A party who used to fatten 
carloads of Canadian-bred turkeys, and se 1 
them as Rhode Jsland-fattened turkeys, told 
us that one thousand would do better on five 
acres than one hundred would on one acre. 
The larger range gives them a sense of free- 
dom. With regular feeds of corn and warm 
mash they will seldom fly over a five or six- 
foot fence at this season, excepting the late 
hatches, which should be saved for the 
Christmas market or even later, and which 
should not be kept with the larger ones. 

To reach the Thanksgiving trade, most of 
the turkeys should be killed the previous 
week, as more are sold at good prices ou 
Monday and Tuesday than on Wednesday, 
when buyers are looking for possible bar- 
gains in an overstocked market. They need 
to be well cooled out by one night at least of 
exposure to the air at a temperature not 
above 60° nor below 40°, before they are 
packed for shipment, or placed in a refrig- 
erator or ice-cooled atmosphere. Send none 
to market that are not well fattened. The 
price seldom declines on good stock from the 
week before Thanksgiving until the first of 
March, and even ther it is as likely to in- 
crease as decrease. This year we have not 
seen a time when we could buy a good 
turkey since January at as Jow a price as we 
bought at Thanksgiving time, so do not fear 
loss by waiting. If they have a good appe- 
tite the gain will well repay the corn and 
corn meal given them, and the more they eat 
the greater the profit is likely to be on 
them. We care not what the prices of grain 
nay be if they are fed properly. And the 


fattening turkey will stand four or five 
weeks of an exclusive corn ration, although 
it would do better on a morning feed of 
cornmeal and bran mash, equal parts, with 
a large handful of dried beef scraps in every 
quart of mash. If not experienced in fitting 
turkeys for market, send to some poultry 
dealer, who will usually be glad to senda 
circular with full directions for dressing 
and packing. They send these out because 
they liketo handle stcck that sells readily 
at good prices, and do not like that which 
‘ig better than it looks,’’ but must be sold 
low. And this is equally true of the com- 
mission dealers and those who buy out- 
right. 


When one wants male birds to grade up 
a lot of mixed fowl or pullets, it is not nec- 
essary or even wise to get the best and pay 
fancy prices for them. Get pure-bred males 
In every case, and pay as much as your 
means will allow, but at this season of the 
year many of the breeders of fancy stock 
will have birds that are not likely to fit for 
exhibition, or even to sel] to those who want 
to breed show birds, and they are as good 
for grading up a flock as the best. A 
feather on the leg of a Plymouth Rock 
would disqualify it as a show bird, but 
would not hurt it for crossing with the 
feather-legged Brahmas or Cochins. So 
with many other feather faults, but do not 
take chances with a deformed bird, vulture- 
hocked, crooked-breasted or wry-tailed. 
These faults show worse after the poultry 
is dressed. 


borticuitural. 


Orchard and Garden. 


If we had a young orchard we would not 
grow anything in it but peas, beans, small 
fruits or root crops, for which we would 
supply manure enough for both hoed crops 
and the trees. And we would abandon 
these to a great extent when the trees came 
to bearing, substituting such crops as could 
be sown in the summer or fall and plowed 
under in the spring to enrich the soil, with 
an occasional rotation back to the root 
or berry crop with plenty of manure. We 
would keep the ground clean and fre- 
quently cultivated during the summer 
and early fall, and we would do more 
than this: We would prevent overbearing 
in any one year by removing’ about 
two-thirds of the number of fruits that 
formed before they were larger than fil- 
berts. This is a very safe rule from the 
time the young tree sets its first dozen of 
apples until at maturity it may have a dozen 
barrels or more. It would yield about as 
mneh merchantable fruit from the lesser 
number, and their larger size would place 
them at better prices in any market, or sell 
them when undersized fruit would not sell. 
Then we would try to keep the fruit and the 
Jrees healthy by spraying against insects 
and diseases. We would so train the trees 
that there should be but little necessity to 
cut a limb much larger than a lead pencil. 














There were certain sections of New Eng- 
land and some orchards in other sections 
that produced good crops of apples last year. 
Many of them have but few or none this 
year. Most orchardists are content with 
this condition, because they have the idea 
that there must be one full year and one 
lean year alternately, and if their full year 
chances to come when other orchards are 
producing but little, they are fortunate 
to have apples when the prices are 
high. But that condition prevails less 
than it did a few years ago. The many 
| large orchards that have been planted on 
' the fertile soils of vur middle Western 
States, from Kansas and Missouri to Ar- 
kansas, seem scarcely willing to be gov- 
erned by this rule of alternate bearing years, 
particularly some of the new varieties, and 
will begin to yield crops as soon as they are 
old enough, and will do soevery year so long 
as the soils furnish them plant food enough, 
and the insects and fungous diseases are kept 
out.’ Now, it may not be easy to overcome 
this alternate tendency in an old orchard, 
but we think there is little need of allow 
ing a new orchard to acquire and maintain 
this habit. The fact that the Western 
orchards on strong soil bear every year sug- 
gests that we should keep the soil in our 
orchards fertile, by manuring them after 
they come to bearing, instead of the 
tuo common custom of robbing the 
trees of their plant food by growing 
grass, or what is worse, the small 
grains among them. In saying this we 
do not refer to the growing of winter 
rye among them to be‘plowed under in 
the spring, and we approve of the growing 
of peas and beans, if after the pods are 
picked off the vines are turned under while 
yet green. Clover we do not like as well 
for a cover crop inthe orchard, as it requires 
longer to grow, does not cover the ground 
as well, and when it is at its most valuable 
condition for plowing under, which is 
in the fall, it supplies nitrogen just when 
the trees do not need it, and stimulates a 
late growth of wood that is liable to winter 
killmg. We know that in saying this we 
are going against the opinions of many who 
write upon orchard culture, but we are will- 
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advance any strong arguments in favor of 
clover as a cover crop in an orchard. 


The Maine Farmer says that “ there is 
every evidence that No. 1 Maine winter 
apples will command reasonably satis- 
factory prices.’”? It also quotes a letter 
from a Chicago firm which says: 

** Are getting plenty of rather ordinary 
fruit, but could use some choice Maine 
Baldwins and other varieties. Do not want 
any Ben Davis; are getting too many of them 
from the West already.’”’ As we have never 
recommended the Ben Davis as the apple 
for New England, we can scarcely pity those 
who have them, and find no market tor 
them at home, and but low prices abroad. 
One need only to watch the quotations in our 
‘*Export Apple Trade ”’ to notice that they 
dv not sell at the same rates as Maine Bald- 
wins or many others. Weare not as preju- 
diced as the man who said if he were setting 
a hundred apple trees ninety-nine of them 
would be Baldwins. Being pressed toname 
what variety he would set as the odd tree, 
he guessed he would put in another 
Baldwin, but certainly if we were setting a 
hundred trees in New England there should 
ge nearly ninety of them Baldwins, and 
the others would be more fall fruit for 
home use than for commercial purposes. 
And the man who sent us a Ben Davis we 
should regard as kindly as we would the 
man who introduced a skunk into our poul- 
try yard, or a razor-backed boar among our 
breeding sows. 


Many people have wondered why spring- 
set trees, with which much care had been 
taken, should live and thrive the first season 
apparently as the best, and the next season 
should fail to put forth a leaf, or after -a 
scanty growth should drop their leaves and 
die, and yet the solution is very natural. 
The growth of wood and foliage the first 
season is from the food that was stored up 
in the roots, but the tree does not put out 
new feeding roots enough to sustain 
such a_ growth another season. If 
limbs and foliage are reduced the first 
year, more energy will be given to the 
root growth, as there will be less loss 
of moisture through the transpiration of the 
leaves, and the second year the tree may be 
permitted to make some new wood and to 
produce more foliage. While this is more 
true of some of the hardwood shade trees 
than of the fruit trees, it is to some extent 
true of the latter, and we prefer fall to 
spring setting, other things being equal, be- 
cause we can induce a good root growth the 
next spring. This is not to be done by theap- 
plication of nitrogeneous manures, or stable 
manure especially, nor by liberal water- 
ing after they are set. Both defeat the 
desired results by stimulating growth of 
wood and foliage, the wood often being so 
rank in growth and so tender as to be 
winter killed, but is best done by having 
the soil mellow and moderately rich with 
the manure used for previous crops, to 
tempt the roots out beyond the branches, 
and the keeping of the wood-growth limited 
by taking out of all the superfluous 
branches and heading in the others. 


It is not many years since we first saw the 
Palmetto asparagus roots advertised, but 
they sell now as cheaply as the older varie- 
ties, and are claimed to have two advan- 
tages. They are probablythe earliest or 
first to send up stalks of market size in the 
spring, and they are said to be not rust 
proof, but less subject to rust than the 
others. Those who intend to set plants or 
sow the seed next spring will do well to try 
this variety. 

————-__ + oe __—_—_- 


Export Apple Trade. 


The export of apples from Boston last 
week were: 22,037 barrels, of which 





21,997 went to Liverpool and forty to 
London. Same week in 1901, 1385 bar- 
rels, in 1900 7654 barrels; total since the 
season commenced, 82,857 barrels, same 
time last year 3258 barrels, in 1900, 17,719 
barrels. The latest cable dispatch to 
Chester R. Lawrence, Faneuil Hall Market, 
says: “ There isa strong demand. Hub- 
bardston $2.40 to $3.60, Kings $4.32 to 
$5.76.”’ ‘ 





Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


Apples are in liberal supply. Receipts 
last week were 36,990 barrels; same week 
last year, 11,689. barrels. Export demand 
good, which helps keep prices up. Twenty- 
two thousand and thirty-seven barrels 
shipped last week; same week in 1901, 
1385 barrels; same week in 1900, 7654 
barrels. Gravenstein $2.50 to $3 a barrel. 
King $2 to $2.50. Suow and Wealthy 
$1.75 to $2.50. Maine Harvey $2 to $2.25. 
Twenty Ounce, Greening and Pound Sweet 
$1.75 to $2, Hubbardston $1.50 to $1.75, 
Juneating and Colvert $1.50 to $1.75, Pip- 
pins and Porters $1.25 to $1.75, common 
green $1 to $1.25, in bushel boxes, red at 50 
to 90 cents and green cooking 35 to 50 cents. 
Pears in good supply, with light demand. 
Seckel at $1.50 to $2.50 a bushel, Bartletts 
$1.50 to $2, Bose $2, Anjou $1.25 to $1.50and 
Sheldon 75 cents to $1.50. Peaches 
nearly cleaned up and low. Natives 35 to 
75 cents a basket, Connecticut 40 to 60 
cents, Michigan bushel baskets $1 to $1.50, 
Colorado Elberta $1.15 to $1.20 a basket, 
California Solway 50 to 80 cents, and a few 
from Georgia 40 to 65 cents. Plums in 





ing todo that, and wish to see if they can 








| 11 cents, California Tokay, 


eight-pound baskets, Damson 40 to 50 cents, 
large eating varieties 25 to 35 cents and 
prunes 40 to 60 cents. Quinces in small 
supply at $1.50 to $2 a box. 

Grapes in light supply. Receipts were 
645 barrels foreign, 186,046 baskets, 8390 
cases domestic. Small baskets Delawares 
17 to 18cents, Niagaras 15 to 17 cents, Salem 
13 cents, Martha 10 to 12 cents, Concord 8 to 
four-basket 
crates $1.75 to $2.50, Muscat 80 cents to $2.40. 
Cape Cod cranberries $4.50 to $5.50 a bar- 
rel, good to fancy boxes $1.50 to $1.75. 
Muskmelons, Colorado Rocky Ford $2.75 to 
$3 for the standard crate, $2.50 for small 
crate. Pineapplesin fair supply. Florida 
smooth Cayenne $1.50 to $2.50 a case. 

Oranges are in light supply. California 
Late Valencia No. 2, $6.50 to $7, 176 and 200 
counts, $5.50 to $6.50; 150 counts, $5; 216 
counts, $4.25 to $4.50,and 250 counts, $3.75 to 
$4; Sorrento, 160 to 200, $3.50 to $4.50; 
choice tofancy, Jamaica, barrels $5.50 to 
$6.50; boxes 176 and 200 counts, $2.50 to 
$3.50. Messina and Palermo lemons, 300 
counts choice, $4 to $4.50; fancy $5 to 
$5.50; Maoiri lemons choice, $4.50 to $5: 
fancy, $5; Messina and Palermo, 300 counts 
choice $3.50; common $3 to 33.25; 360 counts 
$2.50, 420 to 500 counts, $2.50; new fis, 12 to 
13 cents and dates from cold storage, 4 
cents. A little Jamaica grape fruit at $5 
to $6. 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 

The vegetable trade is quite good, with 
prices a little higher than last week. Beets 
and carrots are 40 to 50 cents a box, parsnips 
75 to 85 cents, flat turnips 50to 65 cents, and 
yellow turnips $1 to $1.25 abarrel. Native 
onions 75 to 90 cents a bushel, or $2 to $2.50 
a barrel. Spanish $1.25 for short crates 
and $2.75 for long crates. Leek are 40 to 50 
cents a dozen bunches, and chives $1. 
Radishes 25 to 40 cents a box. Salsify 
$1 to $1.25 a dozen, and celery from 60 
cents for early to $1 for Boston Market. 
Hothouse cucumbers from $6 to $8 a box. 
Peppers 75 cents a basket. Tomatoes from 
60 cents a box for fair up to $1.25 for fancy. 
Green tomatoes 50 to 60 cents abox. Egg 
plant from $1 to $1.25 a box. Squash, 
summer white 50 to 60 cents a dozen, mar- 
row $1 to $1.10 a barrel, Hubbard $20 a ton, 
Turban and Bay State $25. Mushrooms 
from 50 cents to $1 a pound. 

Cabbages are steady at 60 to 75 cents a 
barrel, $3 to $4 per hundred. Cauliflowers 
from 60 cents to $1.20 a dozen, as to size, 
sprouts 20 to 25 cents a quart, lettuce 40 to 50 
cents a box, spinach 15 to 25 cents and pars- 
ley 20 to 25 cents a box, romaine 50 cents a 
dozen, escarole and chicory 50 to 60 cents. 
Green corn growing scarce at 75 to 85 cents 
a box. String beans higher at $1.25 to $1.50, 
shell{beans $1.25,'Sieva and Lima beans $1.25 
to $1.50, mint 25 cents a dozen and water- 
cress 35 cents. 

Potatoes in larger supply and weaker. 
New York round white 45 to 50 cents. 
Aroostook Hebrons 45 to 48 cents. Green 
Mountain 50 to 53 cents. Sweet potatoes in 
smalt demand. Southern yellow $1.50 to 
$1.75 a barrel. Jersey in bulk $2, double- 
head barrels $2.25. 
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The Hay Trade. 


Owing to rainy weather, but little hay has 
been moving, and full last week’s prices are 
ruling, with choice and No. 1 held firm. 
Lower grades accumulate, and their prices 
weaken. Many take them instead of the 
better grades, which may be all that pre- 
vents a general advance of prime and No. 1. 
Clover and clover mixed are in good demand, 
and if only sound, well-balanced, merchant- 
able lots were sent, there would be a good 
market for them, but where the quality is so 
variable that prices range about $4 apart 
between ordinary and best, buyers are in- 
clined to examine closely before investing. 
The Government makes six classifications of 
hay for forage: First wild, salt and prairie 
grasses, second millets and Hungarian grass, 
third alfalfa, fourth clover, fifth other tame 
grasses, and sixth grains cut green for hay. 

Their estimate of the hay crop this year 
is for New England 3,600,000 acres, 4,680, - 
000 tons; New York 5,550,000 acres, 7,490,- 
000 tons; Pennsylvania  3,:300,000 acres, 
4,230,000 tons; Texas 980,000 acres, 1,235,000 
tons; Arkansas 195,000 acres, 283,000 tons; 
Tennessee 590,000 acres, 861,000 tons; 
West Virginia 630,000 acres, 882,000 
tons; Kentucky 715,000 acres, 922,000 
tons; Ohio 3,125,000 acres, 3,906,000 tons; 
Michigan 2,275,000 acres, 3,686,000 tons; 
Indiana 2,169,000 acres, 2,916,000 tons; 
Illinois 3,350,000 acres, 4,456,000 tons; Wis- 
consin 2,250,000 acres, 3,893,000 tons; Iowa 








4,595,000 acres, 8,087,000 tons; Missouri 
3,500,000 acres, 5,215,000 tons; Kansas 
3,750,000 acres, 6,900,000 tons; Nebraska 


2,500,000 acres, 3,975,000 tons; North Dakota 
1,450,000 acres, 2,175,000 tons; South Dakota 
3,000,000 acres, 3,600,000 tons; California 
2,400,000 acres, 3,648,000 tons; Oregon 773,000 
acres, 1,472,000 tons; Washington 525,000 
acres, 1,181,000 tons; Oklahoma 725,000 acres, 
1,087,000 tons. Other States 5,000,000 acres, 
6,500,009 tons. 

This then is a crop of 88,973,000 tons on 
60,015,000 acres, nearly a ton and a half 
(1.48) per acre. The yield last year was 
1.11 tons per acre; in 1900, 1.17 tons; and iu 
1899, 1.38 tons. The heaviest yield per acre 
this year was 2} tons per acre in Washing- 
ton, while South Dakota had only 1.20 tons 





and Ohio 1} tons. Of other States named 
Oregon had 1.90 tons, Kansas 1.84 tons, 
Iowa 1.76 tons, Wisconsin 1.73 tons, Minne- 
sota 1.72 tons, Michigan 1.62 tons, Nebraska 
1.59 tons, California 1.52 tons, North Dakota 
and Oklahoma 14 tons per acre each, and 
all others less than 14 tons. It may be 
noticed that Iowa has more acres in hay 
than any other State, and produces more 
than any other, though only fourth in yield 
per acre. 
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Boston Fish Market. 


Fresh fish is scarce, and with good de- 
mand the prices have gone higher. Market 
cod sell at 4 cents a pound, large 5}, and 
steak 74 cents. Haddock and flounders are 
34 cents, hake 3 cents, pollock and cusk 24 
cents. Tautog steady at 44 cents, and scup 
6 cents. Striped bass are bigher at 18 cents, 
black 10 cents and sea bass 8 cents. South- 
ern fish are scarce. Pompano 22 cents, 
snappers 18 cents, sheepshead 20 cents, 
Spanish mackerel 22 cents. Blue fish are 9 
cents and white fish 10 cents. Lake 
trout 12 cents and sea trout 6 cents. 
Halibut is 11 cents for white, 9 cents for 
gray and 10 cents for chicken. Yellow 
perch 7 cents a pound and white perch 10 
cents, with pickerel 12 cents. Eastern 
salmon is up to 35 cents and Western steady 
at 14 cents. Eels steady at J0 cents, fresh 
tongues 9 cents and cheeks 7 cents. Frogs 
legs $1.50 a dozen. Clams in demand at 50 
cents a gallon, $3 a barrel in the shell. 
Shrimp quiet at $1a gallon. Lobsters firm 
at 17 cents alive and 19 cents boiled. Oysters 
in demand now at $1 to $1.20 a gallon for 
ordinary Norfolk, $1.10 to $1.25 for selected 
and fresh-opened Stamfords, $1.35 to $1.40 
for Providence river. 


_ 
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Pouitry and Game. 


The poultry market is very dull, but with 
lighter receipts this week prices are well 
kept up. Nurthern and Eastern fresh-killed 
chickens 18 to 20 cents, broilers 15 to 16 
cents, common to good 14 to 16 cents. Fowl 
steady at 15 cents for choice, 12 to 14 cents 
for fair to good. Green ducks 15 to 16 cents 
and geese 16 cents. Pigeons $1.50 a dozen 
for choice and 75 cents to $1.25 for common 
to good. Choice large squabs $2 to $2.50 a 
dozen. Western iced poultry selling fairly 
well, broilers, 14 to two pounds each, 14 
to 15 cents a pound, 24 to 3 pounds 124 to 
13 cents, 4 pounds or larger 14 cents. Fowl 
134 to 14 cents for choice and 12} to 13 
cents for common,old roosters 94 to 10 cents. 
Fancy spring turkeys 15 to 16 cents,and com- 
mon to good 12 to 14 cents. Western frozen 
poultry in light supply. Chickens 14 to 15 
cents for choice, 10 to 12 cents for common. 
Fowl choice 12 to 124 cents, and common 10 
to 114 cents. Turkeys 20to21 cents. There 
is less demand for live poultry. Chickens 
and fowl 11 to 114 cents, roosters 7 to 8 cents. 

Game birds are scarce. Black duck at $1 
a pair, teal 75 cents, small shore birds 50 
cents to $1.50 a dozen, as to size and condi- 
tion. Some yenison coming in, whole deer 
at 15 cents a pound, saddles 20 to 25 cents. 
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New York Market. 


Potatoes are in moderate supply and sell- 
ing well at quotations. Long Island in bulk 
$1.62 to $1.87 a barrel, Jersey round $1.50 to 
$1.62, long $1.50, Jersey prime in sacks $1.50 
to $1.60, State and Western, 180 pounds, 
$1.50 to $1.75. Sweet potatoes in light 
supply and firmer. Southern Jersey $2 to 
$2.25a barrel, Southern yellow $1.50 to $1.60. 
Onions in‘’small supply, and good stock 
in demand. Connecticut yellow $2 to $2.50 
a barrel, white $1.50 to $3, red $1.75 to $2, 
Long Island and Jersey yellow $2 to $2.25, 
red $1.75 to $2. Orange County white 75 
cents to $1.50a barrel, yellow $1.75 to $2a 
a sack, red $1.50 to $2. White pickling 
onions $5 to $6 a barrel, $1.75 to $2 
a basket. Beets 75 cents to $1 a hundred 
bunches and carrots $1. Celery extra 
large 35 to 50 cents a dozen, small to me- 
dium 10 to 30 cents. Parsnips $1.25 to $1.50 
a barrel. Squash, summer, 50 to 75 cents, 
marrow 75 to 90 cents, Hubbard $1, pump- 
kins 50 to 75 cents. Russia turnips, Canada, 
80 to 90 cents a barrel, Jersey 65 to 75 cents, 
white $1 to $1.50. 

Cabbages plenty at $2 to $3a hundred. 
Cauliflower prime $1.25 to $2 a barrel, poor 
to good 50 cents to $1. Brussels sprouts 4 
to 10 cents aquart. Lettuce, western New 
York 15 to 30 cents a dozen, Boston and 














Jersey 10 to 20 cents. Cucumbers, Shelter 
Island $2 to $4.50 a barrel, State $2 to $3.50. 
Pickling sizes, Rockland County $2 to $4a 
thousand, and State $2.50 to $3.50. Corn, 
Hackensack 75 cents to $1 a hundred ears, 
other Jersey 50 to 75 cents. Mgg plant 60 to 75 
cents a barrel, Jersey peppers, green 50 to 75 
cents, red $1 to $1.25. Jersey tomatoes 20 
to 60 cents a box. Southern peas $1 to 
$1.50 a basket. String beans 50 cents to $1. 
Lima beans, potato 50 to 75 cents, flat 25 to 
50 cents a bag. 

Apple market is a little dull and weak. 
Fancy red table varieties $2.25 to $3 a 
barrel, King $2 to $2.50, Gravenstein, 
Fall and York Pippins $1.75 to $2.50, 
Twenty-ounce $1.50 to $2.25, Maiden’s 
Blush $1.75 to $2.25, Hubbardston, Baldwin 
and Greening ‘$1.50 to $2. Fair to good 
double-head barrels $1 to $1.50, open heal 
barrels 75 cents to $1.25. Crabapples $3.50 
to $4.50 for small yellow and $2 to $4 
for large red. Fancy pears sell readily, 
Seckel $2.50 to $4.50 a barrel, Bartlett $2 
to $4, Swan’s Orange $1.50 to $2, Louise 
Bonne $1.25 to $2, Bosc $2 to $2.75, Clair- 
geau $1.75 to $2.25, Anjou, Duchess, Shel- 
don and Keifer $1.50 to $1.75, common cook- 
ing $1 to $1.50. Peaches in fair supply yet. 
Michigan, bushel basket 50 cents to $1.25. 
Pine Island fancy 75 cents a basket, poor 
to prime 30 to60cents. Western Maryland 
60 to 85 cents. Western New York 40 
to 80 cents a basket, carriers fair to fancy 
$1.25 to $2, poor to fair 40 cents to $1. Up 
river, 2-basket carrier, 75 cents to $1.50, 
baskets 30 to 75 cents. Plums, 8-pound 
baskets, large table blue 25 to 35 cents, 
State green the same. Damson and prunes 
20 to 35 cents, common blue 20 to 25 cents. 

Grapes dull. Upriver cases Delaware 75 
cents to $1.25, Niagara 40 to 85 cents, Wor- 
den 30 to 60 cents, Concord 40 to 60 cents, 
and 75 cents to $1 for 35-pound case. West- 
ern New York pony baskets Delaware 17 to 
18 cents, Niagara 12 to 14 cents, large 
red 8 to 10 cents, black 9 to 10 
cents. In trays per hundred pounds Dela- 
ware $3 to $4, Niagara $2 to $2.50, black 
$1.25 to $2. Cape Cod cranberries, fancy 
dark $6 a barrel, good to choice $5.25 to 
$5.75, poor to fair $4 to 5, crates prime to 
fancy $1.70 to $1.90. Rockford (Col.) musk- 
melons, standard cases $1 to $3, small cases 
$1 to $2. 

High-Grade Jersey. 
[Subject of Illustration. ] 

Catherine is a high-grade, seven-eignths 
Jersey. Dropped Nov. 15, 1893. She hada 
calf Oct. 5, 1900, and when the picture was 
taken was due for another Oct. 2, 1901. She 
gave, when new milch, twenty pounds of 
milk, daily average, during the month of 
November, 1900. She is a small cow; ap- 
proximate weight, 840 pounds. Catherine 
shows marked milking qualities; re- 
sponds readily to feed. She is troubled 
with occasional garget, which developed 
twice when fed per day a scant quart 
of gluten together with a scant quart of cot- 
tonseed. It affected only one-quarter of her 
dder and disappeared quickly. Catherine 
likes to be petted and brushed, but is a little 
sensitive to carding. Catherine is well dis- 
posed towards man. She will keep near 
the watering-tub for the pleasure of driving 
more timid cows away. She drinks readily 
and well, but is afraid of the larger cows, 
and has to wait too long when with the herd 
in the .yard. She is moderately fond 
of fine salt. She is a ready feeder upon 
all ordinary feeds and fodders, and is a 
large eater. Incomplete averages show ex- 
cellent results in milk production when 
Catherine was given 1.2 pounds feed flour 
in her daily ration. It is to be regretted 
that timothy hay, clover hay and in most 
cases feed flour were fed for too short a 
period of time—only a dozen days or so—to 
ascertain their effect upon the individual 
milk flow. Their effect, particularly that of 
feed flour, seemed favorable upon the herd 
as a whole.—By courtesy Rhode Island 
Agricultural Society, Kingston, R. I. 











GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All Abeut Prefit 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make & year 
Keeping sane! A | Racy | Yards and Houses 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cones Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGHe 





WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 32354, Besten, Mass. 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? _ 





Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 





COCCCCOCCOC OCC OE C®O 
Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. It is a substance to be 
mixed in other food. Has your cata diseased skin ? 
; Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


If your druggist or dealer hasn’t 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 
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corn and sixty-four per cent. of their bacon 
came from the United States or through us 
from Canada. How long then could they ex- 
ist if a war should prevent us from furnish- 
ing their supplies. They might get along 





without our tobacco, but their mills must stop 


wang af t of the 
The eagle eye is aparently no par if three-fourthsof their cotton. supplies were 


-club equipment of the Eagle Veteran Fire- 


men of Shoetown. 





The relief fund is still growing. Lack 
of fuel seems to have a salutary effect in 
warming hearts. 


2 





Now that a hunter has accidentally blown 
off his own head, the merry season is fairly 
on in the Maine woods. 

A burglary of several thousand dollars 
worth of furs suggests the possible com- 
bination of a desperate man and an ambi- 
tious wife. 








Is it possible,—and so it would at least ap- 
pear from the continuance of the nightshirt 
parade,—that the pajama has not reached 
Bowdoin? 





-<><--- 


Evidently the old lady in Nova Scotia who | 


threatens the courts with an appeal to the 
United States has some mixed notions of 


the Monroe Doctrine. 


a a 





A passing glance at the opening address 
of President Flanders at the annual session 
of the Farmers’ National Congress gives 
one a striking notion of the one kind of 


** farmer.”’ 
—_-<>>—_——_——- 


Lives there a man with imagination so 
alive as to think that the President’s medi- 
cal advisers really thought that the Presi- 
dent wouldn’t review the Grand Army 


parade? 





Ps 





Advertising columns are justly famous for 
turning up some conflicting statements. A 
young man,” to quote a recent example, 
“« strietly temperate, requires situation; will 
take anything.”’ 





~-_<-—— 
We have not yet seen what Mrs. Carrie 





set, but most of us have taken considerable 
pleasure in what Lady Henry has to say | 
about Mrs. Carrie. | 

Nobody can say that youth ought not to 
start the winter in the proper spirit if the | 
good advice recently on tap at the various | 
college openings is absorbed even in homwo- 


pathic doses. 
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Coal has the right of way at the ports. 
The Treasury Department has almost 
authorized inspectors to overlook a ton or so | 
of undeclared fuel hidden in a passenger’s | 
personal luggage. 

EEA CS a 
Who so unchivalrous as not to feel a thrill 


female dresses, waists, stockings and other 
personal property on its way to be delivered 
to the respective purchasers. 
+o o- 
The retirement of a New York police cap- 
tain with afortune of about a million dol- | 
lars leads one to thirk that? the proper ad- 
vice for young men some ten or more years 
ago would have been: Go to New York, 
young man, and grow up in the force. 
Revenues and expenditures of the postal 
service, according to the latest reports, come 
nearer balancing each other than ever. In 
due time, apparently, the service will pay 
for itself, and then will come the people who 
think that a two-cent stamp really doesn’t 
carry a large enough load of letter paper. 


> 
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Those who have no pearls will be com- 
forted by the statement of a contemporary 
that if you have pearls and wish to keep the 
color of them you really must wear them 
all the time. We all know how uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown, but how about 
the nape of the neck that wears a pearl 
necklace ? 
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The very poor are apparently safe so 
far as fuel is concerned in Boston; but un- 
fess a certain amount of coal is put on sale 
at moderate prices, the good intentions of 
philanthropy will fail to reach an apprecia- 
ble nu nber poor enough to suffer from the 
high prices, and yet too proud toask for 
assistance. 


> 
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The picture.of a fifteen-year-old boy sen- 
tenced for murder and bowing politely to 
the magistrate looks back to the amenities 
of life as once practiced by Sixteen String 
Jack, so named for the sixteen ribbons that 
constituted his claim to a place among the 
dandies of his period ; and polite in propor- 
tion to his strings. 
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The Demon Rum led some six thou- 
sand less victims into the criminal court 
during the past year than during the 
year immediately preceding. The fact is 
one among several others that show intoxi- 
‘cation to be on the decrease, although there 
is still quite enough left to keep the various 
elements working against it comfortably 
dusy. 
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The report comes over seas that a Rus- 
sian doctor has succeeded in reanimating a 
heart that has ceased to beat sume twenty- 
four hours previously, and has kept it going 
for a full hour. The modest application, 
which the doctor hopes to make of his dis- 
covery, namely, to use it asa means of re 
suscitation in cases of drowning, looks very 
much as if the seeming miracle had been 
actually accomplished. Such reports are 
usually accompanied by the statement that 
those who can afford to do so will soon be 
able to live forever. 

The old assertion that cattle and sheep 
require the same amount of food per 1000 
pounds in weight is said by Prof. C. F. 
Curtis to have been disproved by experi- 
ments at the Iowa station. They found 
that sheep consumed 29.7 pounds of dry 
matter for 1000 pounds in weight, and made 
a daily gain of 3.73 pounds of live weight, 
when on full feed. The cattle used 19.6 
pounds ot dry matter, and made a daily gain 
of 2.14 pounds per 1000 pounds of weight. 
Thus the sheep ate 48 per cent. more food, 
but gained 75 per cent. more in weight. 
This may do for an average calculation, but 
like all averages, certain breeds, and more 
especially certain individuals, will vary 
much from the general average, being in- 
fluenced by conditions under which they 
are kept and by their health or digestive 
powers. The only safe way of deciding 
these questions is to carefully [watch each 
animal and the results of the feeding. 
++ --__ 

An exchange says that of the supplies of 
England ninety-three per cent. of their 
lard, eighty-nine per cent. of their hams, 
eighty-four per cent. of their tobacco, 
eighty-three per cent of their wheat flour, 
seventy-four per cent. of their fresh beef 
and cotton, seventy-two per cent. of their 
live cattle, seventy per cent. of their Indian 











| duty on Cuban sugar which obliges that | 
‘country to sell it for less than the 


Nation has to say about Lady Henry Somer- | 


cut off, and how long could they exist with- 
out the supplies of food wesendthem? It 
would be a hungry day as well as a cold day 
soon after we should stop supplying them. 
But they import about $15,000,000 worth 
of oleo a year, or 105,000,000 pounds, of 
which in 1900 only seventy-five thousand 
pounds were from the United States, and 
most of the balance from the Netherlands, 
France and Germany. In 1900 the Nether- 
lands sent them 97,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $11,000,000, about 93 per cent. of their 
; entire consumption. Our new oleo laws 
are more likely to increase the demand in 
| European trade for oleo than to decrease it, 
| as more efforts will be made to extend its 
' sales these, and the export dairy trade must 
| suffer asa result. But we shall have more 
butter and better butter to use at home, 
which is some satisfaction. 

~—-.S oe 

| The consumption of sugar in the United 
| States previous to 1825, was about eight 
/pounds a year per capita. Between 
| 1840 and 1850 it had increased to 
| sixteen pounds, and before 1870: it 
| reached thirty-two pounds, although during 
| the years of the war and a little later, 
| when we had to pay a dollar for four 
| or 44 pounds, it was much less. Between 1870 














faith of the historic church, and because 
Brooks was what he was he made the 
church increase mightily in numbers, and 
‘attracted, as no other church clergyman 
has done, men who should be full of zeal and 
good work. Such men it is that the St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood is now helping to 
grow in grace and spiritual energy. 

Merely to louk into the faces of the dele- 
gates here in Boston, today, is to feel a finer 
faith in American manhood. And to attend 
one of the meetings of the Junior Brother- 
hood, made up entirely of boys who are 
loyaland enthusiastic wearers of the little 
red cross, is to be quite convinced that the 
future, as well as the present, of the church 
is very bright. a4 

Boston is decidedly to be congratulated 
upon having this army of devoted Christian | 
men a little while within her gates at the 
beginning of the student year, ‘The influ- 
ence of such a gathering is not confined to 
its members, or even to those interested 
people who attend the meetings. Something 
of spiritual glow and enthusiasm comes in- 
evitably to a community on an occasion like 
this, and the cheery aspect of the St. Andrew 
men will not fail, we are sure, to strengthen 





in students, as well as in older folk, the con- 
viction that a manhood instinct with faith 
and service is most worthy of emulation. 


> 
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Joys of the Hop Picker. 

This year’s crop of hops isin the hop- 
house, the sulphur and wood fires have been 
put out, and the Mohawk Valley awaits the 
coming up from the city of the buyer. 








| and 1880 it reached forty pounds per capita, 


| between 1880 and 189 the average was) 
| about fifty pounds per capita, rising to sixty- 
| six pounds in 1891 and 68.4 pounds in 1901, | 
; averaging from sixty-two to sixty-three | 
| pounds a year for each man, woman and 


| child since 1890. Yet the United States pro- | 


| duces but about one-fifth of all it uses, in- | 


‘cluding both beet sugar, cane sugar and | 


‘maple sugar. Yet with the other four-fifths | 
| to be purchased, the politicians, at the be- | 
|hest of the Sugar Trust, insist upon a| 


| 


cost of production if they would sell it 


|in the United States, their nearcst and | 


best market, 1s they are our nearest and | 
might be our best source of supply. Re- | 
move that duty and Cuban planters and | 
laborers would be ina prosperous condi- 
tion, able and willing to buy our products, | 
agricultural and manufactured. With it | 
continued sugar production is no longer | 
profitable there, and we must pay for the | 
sugar grown by the cheap labor of Ger- 
many, which yet needs to be sustained by 
the bounty of that Government, or for the 
coolie-grown product of Hawaii. 

> +—___ 








did not get any here, but had to go where 


There are not many old persons nowa- 
days in the hop fields. The rising genera- 
tion has driven them out. The young 
folks take a pride in their work, and a _per- 
sonal interest in having their hops clean. 
It is said that the old folks are apt to be too 
reminiscent over their work. The number 
of pickers in the tields this year is placed 
at thirty thousand,—upwards of ten thou- 
sand more thanin any year heretofore. 

Picking hops, says the New York Sun, is 
a fascinating employment. Once the habit 
is acquired of going to the hop country, the 
desire to engage in the work returns with 
the coming of the season. In August it was 
printed that Magistrate John C. Mott had 
been asked by a prisoner in the workhouse 
for his liberty, so that he might pick hops. 
It turned out that this was the thirtieth 
such request made within a short time. All 
said they wanted to goand pick hops. 

Growers do not come as far away from 
home as this city for pickers. A corpora- 
tion was formed here and incorporated at 
Albany, to supply pickers to growers. They 


the hop pickers are to be found, either at 
Albany or in the neighborhood of the Mo- 


His wife has her hands full. She can 
only snatch a wink of sleep now and then, 
for she insists upon doing the baking. The 
loaves are baked once or twice a day. The 
cakes, crullers and cookies all have to be 
turned, and the pies, too.. And so it goes, 


that of all the. creamery butter made, 328,- 
956,590 pounds, or 78.3 per cent., is solide 
packed,—that is, put in tubs and boxes; and 
91,169,956 pounds, or 21.7 per cent. is made 
into prints or rolls. .The proportion in each 
of these two classes will vary in accordance 


day in and day out. 


away with the notion that we do not eat 
and live well in the country,” said a matron 


hands of trusts. They cannot frighten us, 
for we have beef, mutton and lamb at our 
elbow.”’ 

‘“* Hop picking is coming to be a means for 
a larger number of persons to go out into 
the country each year,’’ said a grower re- 
cently. “ Folks rather like it, for there is 
just enough work to'suit some, and instead 
of needing money to pay board, you are 
sure to bring some home.”’ 


— 
<- 


Pure Milk Handling. 


The efforts made by science to eliminate 
the bacteria from milk sothat it could keep 
longer and be supplied to consumers in as 
pure a form as possible, all tend toward 
helping the dairyman in his work of making 
a better living. Our best creameries are now 
producing better butter because of the care 
in handling the milk, and our dairymen are 
realizing more for their product which is thus 
scientifically handled than was ever the case 
when careless methods were in vogue. A re- 
cent bulletin of the New York Cornell 
Agricultural Stat:on calls special attention 
to this, and adds that every farmer has 
before him the'problem of producing milk 
of high quality which will keep, and milk 
which has the proper proportions of but- 
ter fat, casein, albumen and water. Bet- 
ter cows are the first requirement to im- 
prove the quality of the milk, and then 
handling the milk scientifically is neces- 
sary. This is to be interpreted in other 
words as “cleanliness.” Every effort 
must be made to keep the cows clean, 
and to house them in sweet sanitary barns. 
All milking utensils must be _ steril- 
ized. Germs of decay which sour milk are 
to be found in unclean utensils and in the 
air and water of the stable. The milk pail 
should have a strainer over the top, made of 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth, and then 
as the milk is obtained all foreign matter 
will be separated from it. The milk should 
be cooled immediately after milking, but it 
must be understood that this merely checks 
the growth of bacteria, and does not destroy 
them. If later the temperature of the milk 
is raised the germs wills begin to multiply 
rapidly. 








ree ee 
From the Census Reports. 


‘Guess I don’t want these people going 


outin the hop country. ‘‘We have fresh 
meat every day, for all that meat is in the 


Fall and Winter Lettuce. 


Lettuce has become recognized more asa 


of pleasure at the speedy capture of the mis- fall, winter and spring crop than a summer, 
creant who stole a whole wagon-load of | and it is extensively used because of its 
appearance in the market when most other 


vegetables are out of season. The South, 
East and West are engaged in raising lettuce, 
and it is supplied to the markets from early 
faJl to late spring. There is, indeed, no 
better paying crop if one can supply fresh, 
tender lettuce at a season when the market 


is not glutted, but lettuce must be tender 


and not coarse. It is necessary that it 
should grow rapidly from the _ start. 
Slow growth makes the leaves coarse and 
unpalatable. This can best beaccomplished 
by raising the seed in boxes or cold frames, 
and then by transplanting later toa highly 
enriched open garden. In the fall, of 
course, it must be raised almost entirely 
under glass frames, but as the crop is a 
quick grower this can be done until 
very late in the season. It is even pos- 
sible to raise lettuce in winter under 
glass where sheltering buildings keep out 
the extreme cold. Seeds of new lettuce 
can be started in boxes as early as Feb- 
ruary, and with alittle care the crop can 
be transplanted to frames as early as 
March. A crop raised at that time and 
shipped early brings in a large price: ‘The 
soil in the frames should be made ofa 
compost prepared the summer before of 
rotted sods, sand and manure. This 
should be turned over many times during 
the summer, and then when perfectly 
fine itis ready for the beds. Some South- 
ern growers add to the soil then a little 
high-grade tobacco fertilizer, which gives 
plants and seeds a rapid growth. After 
that the regulation of the sunlight, fresh 
air and moisture will determine the growth 
of the plants. They need to be protected 
from frost, but otherwise they can endure 
quite a low temperature. 
-—_—  ~-+>- 
Churchmen in Convention. 


Ever since Wednesday afternoon those 
who frequent the neighborhood of Copley 
square have been cheered daily by the sight 
of hundreds of manly Episcopalians, wear- 
ing each and every one on his coat lapel a 
button with a small red cross. Thus were 
the delegates to the Convention of St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood, now going on in this 
city, distinguished. Red-ribbon badges, also 
(certainly sufficiently conspicuous against 
the black clothes worn by most of the men) 
were to be noted as the delegates passed 
down Boylston street to their hotels. 

The flying ribbons were, however, appro- 
priate, for the occasion was avery joyous 
one. There is no body in the Episcopal 
church of which the whole communion is 
more proud than of St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hood. The genesis of this order has revo- 
lutionized the part taken by men in the 
church life. In dealing with boys outside 
of church, it had long been recognized that 
the thing of greatest impertance was to give 
them something good and useful to do, 
preferably, of course, something for others. 
This principle has latterly been embodied 
very happily in the central thought of the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. All the mem- 
bers are from the very fact of their mem- 
bership pledged to do. And because the 
men of the Episcopa) church have not in the 
past dune so much as menin many churches 
tolead others towards the benefits of re- 
ligion, the brotherhood idea came to fill a 
very real need. 

Bishop Lawrence, in his address of wel- 
come given at Emmanuel Church on Thurs- 
day, emphasized very properly the fact that 
the community in which the present con- 
vention is held was founded ona deep re- 
ligious motive. ‘‘it was that our fathers 
might worship God as their consciences 
prompted them that they came to these 
shores. Here they dwelt, and here they 
began to found what they supposed might 
be a permanent theocracy.” 

Yet when the first great spiritual motive 
had run its course there came to be, as the 
bishop well pointed out, a narrow concep- 
tion of the faith and thetruth. And-it was 
only when there was revealed in the per- 
sonality of Dr. Channing that charitable, 
rational sweetness which distinguished the 
true Christian life that Puritanism ceased 
to be synonymous with harshness. 

It was, however, in Phillips Brooks, of 
course, that the large humanitarianism of 
Channing was united with the religious 





hawk Valley. All the hop pickers stopping 
in this city have places where they have 
been picking for years, to which they go. 
Pickers, hop growers have learned, are 
| very uncertain propositions. And _ their 
promises are not apt to be a source uf great 
| reliance. Pickers may bargainin a country 





‘The system of making butter in quantity 
from milk or cream collected from numerous 
farms soon followed the introduction of 
cheese factories now nearly forty years ago. 
This system,-as far as known, originated in 


with the demand in different parts of the 
country. some requiring more of one and 
some of the other. In Vermont, about one- 
fourth of the product, it is stated, is made 
into prints, which appears to bea pretty 
large proportion. 

The average price obtained for all butter 
as reported by the creameries for 1900 was 
very nearly 20.1 cents per pound. The av- 
erage for that packed solid’ was 19.4 cents, 
and for the prints or rolls 22.1 cents. This 
makes quite a difference in favor of the 
prints, as will be seen. Nearby markets 
have also something to du with increase in 
prices, as Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
average about 234 cents a pound for prints, 
while in Connecticut it reaches 24.6 cents. 
The average for some of the States in packed 
tubs was, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
nineteen cents; Nebraska, eighteen cents 
Kansas, seventeen cents. 

The average per cunt. of butter fat in 
the milk is put down at 3.8, or just a trifle 
above the standard for legal milk in quality 
as sold for consumption. Here again the 
State of New York takes the lead, the av- 
erage per cent. of butter fat reaching 4.1. 
This is indeed pretty high,—-too high, it is 
thought, as compared with what it should be 
in Vermont and New Hampshire. This is 
a pretty good exhibit for the creameries of 
this country, but prices, at least have in- 
creased, somewhat, since the census was 
taken. E. R, TOWLE, 

Vermont. , 


Popular Science. 


—Half a million miles is the latest estimate o 
the length of the world’s railways. 

—In Texas and Louisiana there are now more 
than one hundred canals and pumping stations, 
each capable of flooding one thousand acres of 
rice. These are owned by irrigation companies, 
which supply the water as needed to the rice 
farmers. 

—Sleep is induced by the Javanese, states a 
French author, by compressing the carotids 
These large arteries, which carry blood to the 
brain, run upward below the ear from the lower 
front of the neck, and are pressed with a hand on 
each side of the neck. The brain congestion pro- 
ducing wakefulness is thusreduced. 

—tThe hydraulic mining cartridge of James 
Tonge, Jr.,is designed to replace explosives in 
mines liable to contain firedamp. It consists of 











, imitating the Page, the better they are.”’ 


to their business. 

Their fences must have merit, or the, 
would have been out of business long since, 
because it is notin the course of busines. 
to continue increasing the sales of an artic|+ 
year after year, as this company has, with- 
out the product has merit to start with, ani 
then is kept right up all the time, no matte; 
how much it has been advertised. 

_ Ina recent letter they say: 

‘© We were never so well equipped as at 
present to furnish Page fences. Having 
our own steel, rod and wire nails, and hay- 
ing very largely increased our weaving 
capacity, with about 1400 employees on our 
payroll, converting the iron into high-car- 
bon steel, the steel into ingots, blooms, bil- 
lets, rods and wire, and with double the 
number of looms that we had Jan. 1, 1:00, 
we feel that we arein pretty good shape tu 
supply the demand for 1903. . 

‘* We make a standard style of fencing for 
every farm, poultry, stock or railroad re- 
quirement; use double-strength horizontal 
wires 1n all these styles, coil or spiral every 
one of them from end to end the whole 
length of the fence, and Page wire will re- 
tain this coil shape even after it has been 
drawn out straight a thousand times. 

‘No locks, staples or other devices are 
used to hold the horizontals and crossbars 
together, because Page fence is a real 
woven-wire fence. 

** No, our fences are not perfect, but we 
are trying to improve them in every way 
that we know of and that our farmer cus- 
tomers suggest. 

** Yes, there are other pretty good wire 
fences, but we believe that it is generaily ac- 
knowledged that the closer they come to 
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I Can Sell Your Farm 
no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how, Est. ‘96. Highest reterences. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander,}31¢N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES: 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE and PIPE 


CHARLESJ.JAGER CO. cati4ils 























a steel cylinder twenty inches long by three 
inches in diameter, across which are arranged 
a series of eight small telescopic rans, and in 
use the cartridge is pushed up into a drill hole in 
the coal and hand-pumps force water into the 
cylinder, driving outthe rams. A pressure of 


MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 





three tons per square inch can be readily ob- 
tained. In about ten minutes the rams bring 
down. the coal in large pieces, and with much 
less waste in dust and fragments than when ex- 
plosives are used. A test of two years has 
shown the cost to be about the same as ordi- 














the United States. It first went by the name 





| town to pick hops, and slip away from the 
| hop grower anywhere before reaching his 
farm. 
| ** T once hired a number o pickers in 
Amsterdam,” said a hop grower, ‘‘ and had 
started off toward home with the bunch. 
Going across fields, they ‘lit oui.’ I went 
back and got other pickers, and they, too, 
skipped away. I had to go home without 


of butter factory, but was soon changed to 
that of creamery, and probably will se re- 
main. 

The first butter factory was built in 
Orange County, N. Y., in 1864, and received 
daily the milk from 375 cows. At first the 
creamery system was largely co-operative, 
but changes have since been made to joint 





pickers.”’ 

The corporation was formed just to spare 
the grower all worry, and it certainly did 
get all it wanted itself. The hop pickers 
made all sorts of trouble for the new com- 
pany. The latter showed that it would 
stand for no nonsense. It had a number of 
hop pickers locked up in Fort Plain. They 
were let go after being in jail several hours. 
Now threats of false imprisonment are 
made. 

Once the pickers are in the hop fields 
nowadays they are fed well and they are 
comfortably sheltered. They may not be 
just delightfully situated, now and then 
getting the fumes of burning brimstone 
when the wind shifts, but pickers do not 
mind that, going to the country roads when 
the sulphur is too strong. In pleasant 
weather they do not mind it at all, but in 
storms it is bad, as they have nowhere else 
to go for miles around. 

But the food it 1s that delights the picker. 


appetite in him. The twenty or thirty days 
in the country the picker abstains from 
drink of any kind. This is a new life. His 
old life is a pleasant memory and in the new 


The air of the country’ develops a good as cream, and from the remaining forty 


the largest number is in the first group or 
individual proprietorship. The tendency. 
has been in this direction .for many years. 
in New England less than twenty years 
ago all of the creameries were on the co- 
operative plan. Now only a bare majority 
remain so in Massachusetts. 

Wisconsin must take the lead in number 
of creameries, being credited with 2018. 
What is known as the cream-gathering 
system, which was largely employed at first, 
in distinction from the creameries where the 
milk was delivered direct, is still in opera- 
tion to a considerable extent. There were 
203,673,958 pounds of cream received in 1900. 
Of this amount 63,308,657 pounds were sold 


million pounds of butter were made. 
The amount of butter made in creameries 
is reported under two heads, “ solid 





one he enjoys anticipation of the good 


packed ”? and prints or rolls. It appears 





stock companies, individual proprietorship, | 4 qrian, Mich., sent us the first woven-wire 
etc. fence advertisement that ever appeared in 
It is stated there are now four groups or our columns, and it has been running con- 
classes into which these creameries are tinuously See many years; and more than 
divided, with the following numbers in ak we. de net sesicieaieie the ination 
each : Individual, 4908; Armes, 1310; soepetey where the same advertisement was ever run 
tion, 1688; co-operative, 1688 ; total, 9342 in a second time. This shows that they have 
the United States. As will be seen, by far paid close attention to their advertising and 


nary mining. But the coal 1s more valuable, and 
the dangers are greatly lessened, many deaths | 
resulting yearly both from accidents with explo- 
sives and from the igniting of explosive gasses. 
The British Society of Arts has found the car 
tridge worthy of an important pr ze. 





Page Woven-Wire Fence. 
The Page Woven-Wire Fence Company of 








A little factory for on] 00.. For use on an ordi 
stove. No pb omn for fuel Eeally cporat 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 1) TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


14 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, (sHown as 
USEL FOR PUMPING), 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND useD FOR 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK, 
SUCH AS 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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things he is to enjoy again when back in the 





city. 

? itow’d you like a schooner just out of 
the keg? ” a picker sitting down to a dinner | 
of boiled beef and cabbage and potatoes was |. 
asked on a hop farm some little distance out | 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S =”... 





from Cooperstown the other day. 

**] could get away with several of ‘them 
without difficulty,’”’ was the reply, ‘* but | 
heavens, where are they? Miles and miles 
away.’”’ : 

The food and the hard work seem to tickle 
the fancy of the pickers. At table and in 
the hop fields tiiey are as frolicsome as kids. 

All sorts and conditions turn up in the 
hop fields,—mechanices, tradesmen, artisans, 
song-and-dance men, showmen,—all want 
to get in shape for the coming season. They 
don’t mind doing work and earning a little 
money to help along at picking hops. 

‘* Work from sunrise to sundown,”’ a man 
from this city said, cogitating with a hop- 
picker who was discussing things, ‘‘ that’s 
*bout all.’”’ 

** No, it’s fun, just fun,’”? the picker re- 
plied. ‘*Why, l’m having the time of my 
life.”’ 

It is to the hop dance that the pickers re- 
sort for real enjoyment. With a country 
girl or two under his guidance the picker 
walks a couple of miles there without a 
whimper. An accordion or a concertina 
furnishes music. Each dancer is assessed 
a nickel for every dance he takes part iu. 
If there are two musicians there certainly 
will be a fight. No musician in the hop 
country will consent to a fair division on 
the lines of an equal share for each. Every 
cent given to a musician, he argues, was so 
intended by the person giving it. In other 


By the author of ‘‘The Conqueror, 
by Harrison Fisher. 


vigor, brains and insight.” 


B. K. BENSON’S 


New, Story of the Civil War 


BAYARD’S COURIER 


A Stery of Leve and Adventure 
im the Cavalry Campaign. . . 


By the author of ‘‘ Who Goes There? ”’ and 
* A Friend with the Countersign.”’ 
Illustrated by LOUIS BETTS. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


OTHER FICTION JUST READY. 
BEULAH MARIE DIX’S 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON Ss New Stories of Old California 
THe SpLenpip IpLteE Forties 


»” «¢Senator North,’’ etc. 


JACK LONDON’S 


New Alaskan Book 


CHILDREN A 
OF THE FROST 


¢ As fresh as it is entertaining, since 
-_ or ae are ook is 
all written from the point of view 

the Alaskan or Eskimo. on 


Illustrated by R. MARTINE REAY 
CLOTH. $1.50. 








Illustrated | 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, $1.50. 


MRS. ATHERTON’S fiction is described as ‘‘ permeated with the passionate brain vitality of 
the most remarkable woman writer of our time.” The Boston Herald declares it “full of force, 


By the author of “ Hugh Gwyeth,”’ * Sol- 
dier Rigdale,’’ “‘ The Making of Christo- 
pher Ferringham,”’ ete. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
| THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“A remark-hbie suecess,” 
| —The Atheneum, London. 


Boy's Story of Cromwell's Time 


LITTLE 
CAPTIVE LAD 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 





words the persons making the music are 
the only ones that pecuniarily benefit from 
the dance. 

The feed—crackers, cheese, cookies—all 
are supplied by the house, and, of course, 
are handed around freely. Hop dances 
always break up before midnight. And the 
dancers walk home. No one thinks of let- 
ting a horse and wagon out. Horses have 
other work to do besides helping in the 
diversions of hop pickers. 

It is on the hop grower’s family that the 
strain of the hop picking bears hardest. 
The hop grower looks after the hops on the 
kiln. In the hop season he sleeps in his 
boots. He has a sharp eye as to the fires, 
and the sulphur. Several times through 


The Poet Laureate’s 
New Prose Work 


HAUNTS OF 
ANCIENT PEACE 


By ALFRED AUSTIN 

Author of ‘‘ The Garden That I Love,”’ 

‘* In Veronica’s Garden,”’ etc. 

Illustrated by E. H. NEW. 
Cloth. $1.50 net. 

The title is taken from Tennyson’s allusion 
to “an English home .. . a haunt of an- 
cient peace! ” 


ALSO PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


Illustrated in color 
from original paintings. 


THE HOLY LAND 


Painted by JOHN FULLEYLOVE 
Described by JOHN KELMAN 


Bound in dark purple, with an 


appropriate cover design and 90 
full-page plates in color. 


Cloth. $6.00 net. 








ENGLISHMEN OF LETTERS Series 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K. C. B., 


Author of “A Life of Warren Hast- 

ings,” ete. Cloth. Net, 75c. 

Uniform with Sir LEesiize STEPHEN’s 
Geerge Eliet, and FREDERIC HARRISUN’S 
Jehan Raskin, etc. 


A brief life of the late 
Lord Tennyson in the 


TENNYSON 





the night he pours sulphur on the fire. He 
looks to see that the pickers get all that is 
coming to them in the way of food. All his 
regular work on the farm has to be done be- 


A List of Fall Announcements and Monthly Book Lists will be sent free on application to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 

















sides by him. 
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Tbe Markets, 
~~ BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending ‘Oct. 15, 1902. 
Shotes 
Fat 


and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....2737 11,573 125 22,580 =: 2232 
Last week....3377 9,214 85 19,652 3971 
One year ago.3545 7,502 135 = «21,506 =:1652 








Prices eon Nerthern Cattle. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide. tallow avd meat, extra, 386.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10.00@10.50; some cf the poorest, bulls, ete., 
$3.00@5.50. Western steers, 4}a@8ic. 

MiLcH Cows—Fair quality ¥30.00@48.00; choice 
cows $50.00@68.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18a@32; three-year- 
olds, $28.@48. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
3}a4}c; sheep and lambs per head 1n lots, $2.50 
@i; lambs, $3.50.@5.75, 

Fart HoGs—Per pound, Western, 7}@7ie, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
country dressed hogs, 8} @9c. 

VEAL CALVES—4@ic Pp tb. 

HipKs—Brighton—7@ie P th; country lots, 6} 
aic. 
~ CALF SKINS—60¢@81.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLow—Brighton, 4@5¢e P Ib; country lots 
9 ase. 

PELTS—40 @85ce. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 








Maine. at Brighton. 
At Brighton. JS Henry 10 
Libby Bros 30 Canada. 
H M Lowe 16 At Watertown. 
P A Berry 16 Fares & Oo., 
JM Philbrook $7 Limited 270 
EEChapman — 12 AtNEDM™ & Weol 
Geo Lowell 23 «140 Co. 
MD Holt & Son 16 50 NEDM& Wool 
Harris &  Fel- Co. 
lows 55 100 
E R Foye 13 New York. 
Thompson & At Watertown. 
Hanson .....-- 12 200 D Fisher 21 
AD Kilby 5 At Brighton. 
GN Smith 50 


New Hampshire. 


At Brighton. Massachusetts. 
W G Brown 24 At Watertown. 
Foss & Locke 12 J S$ Henry 39 2 
AC Foss 220 WA Bardwell 22 
AtNEDM™M& Weel O H Forbush 5 
Co. At Brighton. 
Ed Sargent 11 31 JS Henry 386 
AF Jones & Co 46 60 H A Gilmore 15 
T Shay 6 Scattering 100 
At Watertown. RK Connors 37 
P Melntire 200 J P Day 14 
Breck & Wood 10 16 CD Lewis 4 
WF Wallace 129 45 A W Bailey 12 
Vermont. Western. 
At Watertown. At Brighton. 
Fred Savage 29 20 A Davis 50 
B F Combs 57 J J Kelley 75 
W G Townsend 94 SS Learned 112 
Via Rutland 50 75 Sturtevant & 
AtNEDM& Weol aley g 
Co. AtNED™M& Weol 
W A Ricker 70 400 Co. 
MG Flanders 11. 7 N EDM & Wool 
FS Atwood 14 164 Co 562 3150 
B Ricker 2 At Watertown. 
F Ricker 25 JA Hathaway 480 568 


Roder & Keene 18 
Live Stock Exports. 

The English market on cattle has taken a 
downward course for the past two weeks. For 
the past week prices easier by 4c P tb, with sales 
at 13}c, on State cattle, there being large num- 
bers of Canadian cattle, the prime cause of the 
decline. Our shipments for the week, 1797 cattle, 
1123 sheep and 20 horses. 

Shipments and destinations—On steamer De- 
vonian, for Liverpool, 477 State cattle and 270 
Canada cattle by Gordon, Ironsides, Fares & Co., 
limited; on steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 200 
cattle by Morris Beef Company, 400 cattle and 
568 sheep by J. A. Hathaway, 555 sheep by Swift 
& Co.; on steamer Bostonian, for London, 226 
cattle by Morris Beef Company, 224 do. by Swift 
& Co., 20 horses by E. Snow. 

Horse Business. 

The market in a brighter condition than a week 
ago. The disposals easier and price considered 
firm on desirable grades. The supply not equal 
to the demand for the better class of horses. At 
Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable, had in some nice 
heavy draft horses, of 1500@1700 tbs, with sales at 
$1500250, and strong at these rates. At Moses 
Colman & Son’s sale stable a fair, even demand 
and a constant inquiry for good family, gentle- 
me:’s drivers and saddle horses, also for light 
business, with sales at $75@250; second-hand 
common horses at $25@75. At Isburgh & Co.’s 
sale stable, a fair Friday sale of various kinds 
of horses from $25@300. 

Union Varde, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Trains late this morning and the Rut 
land considerably behind time. The — supply 
of cattle quite fair, including milch cows. Some 
twenty carloads arrived from New England, be- 
side the Western, near 500 head of cattle. Mar- 
ket values on beef cattle a trifle easier than last 
week. O. H. Forbush sold 760@890-tb cows at 3c; 
870 ths at 2he, $1 off; 1, 760 ths, $2.60. W. F. Wal- 
lace, 1 cow, 660 ths, at 23 e: 5 cows, 3$¢; latde. J. 
A. Hathaway, 10 steers, of 1500 ths, at 8c; 10 d¢., 
of 1450 tbs, at 7}e: 15 cattle, of 1400 ths, at 7c; 10 at 
64e, 

: Milch Cows. 

A good run of all descriptions at steady prices; 
a good number of best changed hands at $50@60. 
©. H. Forbush, 1cow and calf, $50. 

Fat Hogs. 

Market on Western easier by ic, cost 7}a@7iec, 

l.w. Local hogs, 9e, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 

Sheep rule a shade lower, and lambs of bes’ 
grade je higher. Flocks from New England not 
as yet plenty. Arrivals largely trom West and 
Canada. The cost of Western sheep laid down 
here $2.054@4.20 Pp 100 tbs, and do. lambs §3.30@ 
5.80 P 100 ths. W.G. Townsend was offering 94 
lambs, of 7720 tbs, to local butcher to kill. 

Veal Calves. 

Good calves selling inthe vicinity of 7c, with 
various lots around 6c. W. F. Wallace sold 
calves, of, 110 Ibs, at 64c. O. H. Forbush sold at 
64c, also sales at 6}c. 

S.ive Poultry. 

Seven tons on sale of mixed quality, 10}@11c, 
selected, 12¢. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Libby Bros., 50; H. M. Lowe, 50; P. A. 
Berry, 24; J. M. Philbrook, 28; E. E. Chapman, 
5; George Lowell, 40; M. D. Holt & Son, 36; Harris 
& Fellows, 110; E. R. Foye, 32; Thompson & Han- 
son, 75; A. D. Kilby, 10. 

New Hampshire—G. W. Brown, 10; Ed Sargent, 
63; A. F. Jones & Co., 128; T. Shay, 34; Breck & 
Wood, 50; W. F. Wallace, 175. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 90; W. E. Hayden, 16; 
via Rutland, 100; W. A. Ricker, 400; M. G. Flan. 
ders, 80; F..8. Atwood, 52; :F. Ricker, 75; Roder & 
Keene, 16; J. S. Henry, 42. 

Massachusetts—J. 8S. Henry, 116; W. A. Bard- 
well, 22; O. H. Forbush, 4; W. F. Dennen, 2; H. 
A. Gilmore, 34; scattering, 140; R. Connors, 21; J. 
P. Day. 18; C. D. Lewis, 8. 

New York—G. Smith, 18; D. Fisher, 19. 

Brighton, Tuceday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 885 cattle, 822 sheep, 17,994 hogs, 
802 calves, 140 horses. From West, 333 cattle, 17,500 
hogs, 140 horses. Maine, 198 cattle, 602 sheep, 382 
hogs, 455 calves. New Hampshire, 36 cattle, 220 
sheep, 10 calves. Vermont, 10 cattle, 6 hugs, 42 
calves. Massachusetts, 258 cattle, 106 hogs, 277 
calves. New York, 50 cattle, 18 calves. 

Tuesday—There were none of the export cattle 
landed here, and therefore the total of arrivals 
is light when compared with some previous 
weeks. All the arrivals were for the home trade. 
The market on beef cattle not quite as strong as 
last week. Butchers were not buying heavily, 
but buying to let owners out. A number of 
butchers had cattle sent in direct from the West 
for their own slaughter. George Lowell sold 11 
oxen, of 1450 tbs each, at 6}c. E. E. Chapman 
sold 6 steers, av. 1250 ths, at 54c. Probably the 
best three-year-old steers were marketed by M. 
1). Holt & Son of Maine, perfect in makeup and 
flesh; H. Goodnough the probable buyer, at 
fancy price, at a fraction over 8c. 

Milch Cows. 
A good supply arrived made up with all grades, 








and prices accordingly. Values are fairly steady, 
with no special improvement. Some milkers this 
week were especially’ choice and held stiff in 
price. Libby Bros. sold 3 very nice milch cows 
at $55@57 a head; 10 cows at $40@47.50; also cows 
of lower grades. J.S. Henry had in a fine assort- 
ment of cows, with a few at $60, down to $35. A. 
D. Kilby, 2 choice cows, $50 each; 1 extra cow, $45. 
Veal Calves. 

Market prices unchunged and a good feeling at 
market. No difficulty in the disposals at last 
week’s prices. P. A. Berry, 24 calves, 110 ths, at 
6c. J. P. Day, 18 calves, of 115 tbs, at 6c. A. D. 
Kilby, 12 calves, 110 tbs, at 6}c. E. R. Foye, 32 
calves, 115 ths, at 6c. George Lowell, 40 calves, 
115 tbs, at 6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Considered a good week for the 
sale of milch cows. Quality generally good, and 
Sales were certainly easier than some previous 
weeks at steady prices, L. F. Cook of Carlisle, 
Mass., was at market buying choice milkers. 
Beef cows selling at steady prices. D. Fisher 
sold 1 choice cow, $55, down to $35; 2 yearling 
bulls, $25 each. G.N. Smith. 5 fancy cows, $55 
each; 1 at $50; 2 at $42.50 each. J. 8. Henry, 10 
choice cows, $50@58; 10 cows, $40@48; 5 cows, $35 
@38. W E. Hayden sold milch cows, $35@55. 
W. Scollans, 10 choice cows, $55@58 each; 2 at 
$52.50 cach; 2 at $50 each; 5 at $45each. J. ‘I. 
Molloy, 3 choice cows, $58 each; 2 cows, $47.50 
each, down to $35. Harris & Fellows, 20cows, $35 
@50. 

Stere Pigs. 
Light sales ; small pigs, $2.50@4 ; shotes,$5.50@8° 


BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 











Chickens, choice roasting................ 18@ 
Chickens, fair to good............ -.......- 14@16 
Chickens, broilers, 2 tbs each, P tb...... 15@16 
EROOR GB. oo 5ss Sas cee cacpenceseneete 15@16 
CEL, MINDED. doar nnieniesawaahbedamcasces 15@ 
Fowls, extra choice............-... -...-. - 15@ 
= rea ee ere 12@14 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz...........- 1 50@ 
ot — to good, P doz............-- 75@1 25 
Squabs, Detccaee esses ccesuunueede 2 00@2 50 
Western ced or frozen— _ 
Turkeys, com. to good..-......-.-.-.-..- 123@15 
si es RAL ithe, ae aR 20621 
24 ‘ancy spring......-..-..-.--.-.- 15@16 
Broilers, good to choice............-.-.--- 124@14 
Chickens, common to choice..........-.- 10@15 
Fowls, good to choice..............-...- 10@14 
CRP OOM o.oo ca ep beceHchdeed eke 94@10 
Liye Poultry. 
ONIN I son ob Ait wicca taptnecenesicaex 11@ 
Roosters p tb. 7@8 
Broilers ~ tb. -----108@ 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 ib. tubs only. 
ows” i extra— 

Vt.&N. 





H. assorted sizes............... 234. @ 24 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 234424 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......... ---23§@ 
Western, large ash tubs................. 25234 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 23@233 
Creamery, northern firsts.................- 21}. 22 
Creamery, western firsts...............-.-. 214@22} 
Creamery, seconds............-...----.---. 19@20 
Creamery, eastern..........--..-.--...---- 20@23 
J aS eee eee 21@ 
IRIs. Wi5g MOUs 6 pki onrieniensseatuewion 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts...............-. 18@19 
SONOS nile dct ecccccycocwsutenoeeeeur 18@20 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery.........-.--.--- 24a 24 
BURMR IED oso cnoneacaenaserce~<epesncenr sh 22@ 
Common to good..............----..------- 19421 
Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery..........---..--- 24.@244 
Extra northern dairy....... ...........--. 22@ 
Common to good.............-. ---.------. 19q@21 
Cheene 
Vt. twins, new extra P Ib........-...------ 124@ 
© RG: QI a 8505 5sds be neakbe Geadenabneide 1 @llt 
60 MOORING FF TB x00 cnn ce ocnscceucsacnnnauss 7@9 
Sage cheese, P ib..............-.-..--..--- tele 
New York twins new extra.........-.....: 124@12} 
ee a aay 10}.@114 
ae WL te . 8 EBOONIIN 655 cece cens 7a9 
OMG GIO. wie vicvinss coal aetawbeses ensued 104@114 
Ega2s. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz........ -- 28@30 






Eastern choice fresh.........-- 


Western fair to Sg ate 
Western selected, fresh 





Western dirties...... 15@17 
Refrigerator—April -- 20@21 
- i a ee eae ee 184@194 
Peotatees. 

Hebron, P Oil... ... ==... 055506 sss een 55@58 

New York, round white. .............-.. 53.a55 

Aroostook Green Mountains........-....- 55.460 

Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern...... 1 50@1 87 

Jersey double head.........-...-----..-- 2 25.a2 50 

Green Vegetables. 

abts. P=. .2t sooo he an 50@60 

Cabbage, native, P 100.........-.-.---.--- 3 00@4 00 

Canrote, @ 0G. <. -. 2.2... 55.0 ssews ns. 50a60 

Lettuce. Pp box........--. ~sobuephoehoren 40450 

Celery, P doz ..............--.------------ 50@1 25 

Cucumbers, hothouse, P box.........-- - 700a8 00 

Onions, Natives, P bu...........-.------- 100@1 11 

o W. Mass. & DDI...- 2.605.005.2459 200@2 50 
© Spanish P crate......--..-.------< 100@1 10 

Peppers. P DOX..........2. 2.2... -eeeeseeee C5@75 

Egg plant, P box..... -------------.--. 100@1 50 

Parsley, PDN .......-... 2.2 cece cc adees 25@40 

Radishes, P DOX.....---.----------------- 40a 50 

Squash, Pp dozen..-.......-.--.--------+-- 50.a75 

ote arrow, P ton......--..------- ong 
ni WRUNG Sc pose tccne chan onnageeae 25 We 
Hubbard, Pp ton........--....-- 20 00a25 00 

String beans, native, P bu.....-......--- 1 h0a2 00 

Hort. shell beans, P bu............-.----- 100a1 50 

Lima beans, P boXx......-...----------6.- 1 00@1 25 

Sieva beans, » Dox ..-.......------.------1 W@ 

Green corn, native, P bu......-.--------- 60.@75 

Spinach, native, p box.........--.------- 15425 

Turnips, flat, p DOXx....--.-..------------ 40.450 

Toresee. yellow, P bbl...........-.-.---- 90@1 25 

Tomatoes, native, P box........-..-.--- 100a1 530 

Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Twenty-Ounce, p bbl....-....-. 1 75@2 00 
“ — Gravenstein, P obl.............-1 75@3 00 
“$3 common, green, P bbl.......--- 1 00@1 25 
. Snow and Wealthy.......--.--.-. 1 75a2 50 
” Maine Harvey ......-..--------- 1 75a@2 25 
e Pound Sweets.......-...-----.-- 1 7ha2 00 
Re Hubbard-ton p bbl., No. 1..-..- 1 50@1 75 
: CRN oon cn ccna enenencae tn oA 1 50a2 00 
ses i a. reer 2 W.a2 50 
- Pippins and Porters............ 1 25a@1 75 
 _ Juneating and Colverts........ 1 50a1 75 
Pears, Bartlett, P bu.....-......-....---- 1 50@2 00 
a Re ee ee 200@3 00 
$8) RG nicwecocncreccpudaddssenvanee 1 00@1 50 
00) TD a 505 5-00 des 500 s~ beeen seeee 2 00@2 50 
$0, IG» iiss pcan oson's snnsuss voce’ 75@1 50 
Peaches, native, P basket........-...--- 35(q@65 
- Michigan, P bu. basket......-. 75a 35 
Grapes, pony baskets.........---.----.-- 8@18 
Muskmelons, P crate.......---.-------- 2 50@3 00 
Hides and Peles. 

Steers and cows, all weights........-...-. 7a7zy 
MIDS 0 os eww sescnne scan Cand aa ee besa rhalant 53.46 

Hides, south, light green salted.......... sas 

4; 86 ~ SOE G Tie oaiew creck dcusencsseen 144@15 
6 * 0 eee wece-e D@I04 
- UN 1 ESS. 3.06 ooo 5 cscsnnvenscese 94 
as * salted P tb................... @ 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........-.....-- 90a1 60 
. over weights, each 1 Bw 25 

Deacon and dairy skins.... 50a 60 

Lambskins each, country.....-. 35@50 

Country Pelts, each.... ....--.---------- 40@85 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice..........------------- 6@7: 

Evaporated, prime......--..------------- 6@ 

Sun-dried, as to quality.......---..------- 3@: 

Graas Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice......-. 55@ 
we RAR causa tues ooonsiid 2 10a2 25 

CLOVER, PWD. o 20000 nsceccneccsnws! cvecsees 10$@11 

ed Top, Western, P 50 th sack........-- 3 00.@3 50 
= fancy recleaned, P tb.......---- Oh@ 114 
HUN ATOR so oka ss sccnndeee (aks deve daugsiacsc 1 25@1 40 
Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P............----- 2 50@2 55 

Pea screened .......... -..---+----+-+ --+¢-2 0a2 40 

ee RE ETE RACERS CSS 2 00@2 10 

Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........... 2 35.@2 50 

Pea foreign ........ ss wb datade oiatlanen onbleta 2 25@2 40 

Mediums, choice hand-picked...........- 2 50.w2 55 

Mediums, screened......-....--.--------- 2 20a2 40 

Mediums, foreign .....:......-.--.------+- 2 25@2 40 

Yellow eyes, extra.............-.-.....--- 2 75@2 80 

Yellow eyes, seconds..................--- 2 40@2 60 

BOG MINE 13.3... don ccnnce Rag ecpoesdinnes 3 00@3 15 

Lima beans dried, P th...........-....--- 8@ 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No.1, ton........-..........--- 17 00@17 50 
en pl Ghannepece 7 Compaen Sagar 14 00@16 00 
0. DS Te dudes ad wave odin 12 00@14 00 
- fine choice................-.-- 12 00.@13 00. 
clover mixed  ton........... 12 00@13 00 
se clover, P ton................. 12 00@12 50 
mi swale, p ton.... ........-....- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye........................ 13 00@14 00 

Straw, oat, per ton........../........-.- 8 50@ 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye..................-... 11 00¢ 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market queued quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 Og 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.25@3.75. 








Winter 1 50. 
Winter. clear and straight, $3 cn@4 25. 
Corn Meal.—The marketis steady ut $1 Ae 
ee om $3 09@3 05 P bbl; granulated, $3 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted ut $3 00@4 00 ® bbl. - 

Oat Meal.—Steady, $550a5 #4 bbl. for rolled, 
and $5 90.@6 15 for cut and ground. 

Skye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $3 00@ 
3 50 P bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is pee with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 69.@69}c. 


» 20c. 

No. 2 cli . white, 38@384c. 
No.3 clipped, white: 37a37he. 
Millfeed.—The market is higher. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $18 50. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 00@25 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 50. 
Spring wheat, wiethng sacks, $17 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 

d Eee market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 


State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63 3 

Western grades, 76C. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
62@73¢ for No.26rowed State, and for 
No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.50 bbl, 68c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan ....-...-. 19@ 
“ se i mop pees 21@22 
. “ blood “ .....2....-2.-- 22@23 
te 6: PDIOOE «6 52.2 sec asck Gane 22@23 
‘ $t- SenlOOG) My 555.500. gackessen 22 @23 
Fine delaine, Ohio.................-..------ 314@32 
ee _ MOMMA 5620S. caicceccces 28@ 
Washed fleece........ 2.2.20 .5-2.22222 seen eee 26@,30 








COWBELLS.—J. H. D., Worcester County, 
Mass.: There are not as many cowbells used 
as there were a half-century ago, although the 
number of cattle have increased. The smaller 
pastures, the less danger from wild beasts, and 
more than all else, the habit of feeding the stock 
at the stable nights, so thac the one who goes for 
them does not have to hunt the pasture for 
them, has lessened the need for the bells. 
The old-style bell was but a thin sheet of 
iron bent into form, with a tongue in it that 
gave a not very musical tinkle that at least 
was enough to tellthe searcher where to look 
for the animal that wore it, and as_ that 
was usually the master one of the herd 
the others were not far away. Now they have 
more finish, being coated with brass, and reheated 
to give them color and tone. It is now possible 
to buy them in sets attuned to an octave apart 
so that when worn by a large herd one may ob- 
tain the effects of a chime of bells without the 
regularity of time or tune, but still with a musi- 
cal effect, especially when they varyin size from 
the seven-inch bell that is worn by the leader of 
the cattle herd to the little three-inch bell, or even 
the smaller bells like sleighbells, that are put on 
the sheep, or seme of them, with the idea 
that if dogs alarm them in the night the sound of 
the bell will possibly awaken the owner, but 
surely frighten away the depredators, who like to 
do their work in secrecy and quit. Even the 
wolves on the plains will flee when they find that 
their presence has started a ‘‘ burglar alarm ’» 
ringing. Inthe Southern States itis the custom 
to award the privilege of wearing bells 
to mules that win premiums at tairs, and 
so proud are they of them that it is 
said to take away the bells from those that 
have had them renders them almost worthless 
for driving or draft until the bells are restored. 
The most of these bells are made in one factory 
in the little town of Collinville, Mo., where they 
send out from ten thousand to fifteen thousand a 
year, and nearly all wholesale dealers in agricult- 
ural wares keep them in stock. They are now 
cast in crucibles of plumbago with lids held in 
place by acoating of clay. The brass or other bell 
metal is put in the crucible with the iron, and then 
they are burnished in a revolving cylinder with 
leather scraps. 


-~ 
<> 


HIGHER PRICES FOR BEANS. 
The Michigan Farmer says that the Bean Job- 
bers’ Association of their State at their recent 
meeting in Detroit were agreed that the crop 
this year would be but about one-half a full crop, 
or only about 2,000,000 bushels. There were 
800,000 bushels left over from last year’s crop, 
but this would not prevent the prices from 
being high this season. if early frosts come 
this estimate may be much reduced. The 
paper says they have already had two nights 
of frost, but it is not known yet whether they 
were severe enough to affect the crop very 
materially. Michigan produces more’ beans 
usually than any other State, with New York 
next and California third, but far below the other 
two. The crop in Michigan last year brought 
about $4,000,000. Last year about one million 
bushels of beans were imported, at a cost of about 
seventy-five cents a bushel. Imports are princi- 
pally from Canada and Europe, and if it becomes 
necessary to make much increase in our imports 
they will ask higher prices. Our market reports 
have been showing a gradual advance for several 
weeks, and may for some time to come, if these 
reports are correct. 
KEEPING SEED POTATOES. 


American Gardening tells how some have Kept 
their potatoes intended for seed. Selecting them 
when digging, they store themin adry shed or 
barn until the weather gets cold. About the 
middle of November they sort them, rejecting all 
that show signs of decay. They then spread a 
layer of straw eight or ten inches thick upon the 
ground, and place the potatoes on this. The best 
results are from mounds about three feet wide at 
the base and rising like a cone to about the 
same height. This is covered with straw, and 
then by a layer of soil from six to eight inches 
thick. Before the weather gets too severe 
more soil may be added, and when the ground 
is frozen, put on more straw or strawy manure. 
They seem to winter much better than in cellars 
or when putin mounds or pits as soon as dry. 
We would say that we think it would not injure 
the germination of the sprouts if the tubers were 
frozen solidly in such a mound, if they were not 
disturbed until they had thawed cut in the ¢€arth 
in the darkness. We have plowed out potatoes 
in the spring that had lain within six iuches of 
the surface of the ground all winter, where the 
ground had been frozen two or three feet deep, 
and they were apparently as sound and fresh as 
those dug in the fall. 

MOLASSES AS STOCK FOOD. 

Since the improved methods of making sugar 
have been practic d, which takes more of the 
saccharine matter out of the molasses, what was 
left of it has heen thought o. little value. Of the 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 gallons made in Louisiana 
a year, but little has been sold or utilized in any 
»ther way than by burning it under the furnaces, 
with the bagasse or crushed corn and other 
waste. For the past two years this has been 
ased as a feed for horses, mules and other stock, 
either given alone or mixed with oats and corn. 
The *‘ sugar mules,” as those are called which are 
fed largely on molasses are called worth 24 to 25 
per cent. more than those on the cotton planta- 
tions, which are fed upon cotton seed and cotton- 
seed meal. Six months ago a factory was 
erected for making a cattle food with molasses. 
It is mixed with corn and oats in about equal 
proportions, then the mixture pressed into a 
solid mass, dried and ground to a fine powder, 
as easily handled and shipped as cotton-seed 
meal. This one factory turns out about 150 tons 
of the mixture a day, which is being used on the 
sugar plantations instead of the raw molasses. 
Horses, mules and cattle are very fond of it, and 
they will keep fat and are capable of extraor- 
dinary hard labor. Probably other factories 
will be started and the product shipped farther 
away. 

MORE TRADE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

It is reported that a large share of the $15,000,- 
000 which England has voted to appropriate for 
stocking the Boer farms in South Africa will 
come to the United States for cattle, horses, 
mules and farm machinery. England has also 
voted an almost unlimited sum as a loan to them 
at three per cent. interest, and most of that is 
likely to come this way if we can supply the de- 
mand. While we have been selling about $25,- 
000,000 worth a year of horses and mules for 
British military purposes during the war, the 
future demand is likely to be as large or larger 
for a few years if prices here do not rise to a pro- 
hibitive point. And it scarcely can do so, be 
cause there is no other section, unless it may 
be Australia, that can supply them with horses, 
cattle or sheep to any extent, or those that 
will endure their climate. Russia has horses to 





a from your dealer. 


ine Sold everywhere. 





It will be a guarantee of 
lasting comfort if you insist 
on getting vour heavy rubbers, ¢ 
rubber boots, wool boots and ¢ 
socks with the Red Ball in the 
trade mark. There are no goods @ 
made that give half the comfort. or. @ 
anything like the durability of the 


‘6 Ball-Band’’ 


getting them. There are imitations, = 
The proved merit of the “Ball-Band’’ is the 
hardest arguinent for unscrupulous com. 
petitorsto overcome. Look for the 
Red Ball in the trade mark. 


Get them 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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sell, and so probably have France and Germany, 
but thus far they have not proven to be well 
adapted to service there. We wish that it were 
possible to pick up a few thousand of the hardy 
Morgans that used to be plenty in New England, 
or a hundred thousand. We have been for years 
urging our farmer readers to devote all good 
mares to breeding purposes, as it takes but a few 
weeks from the working time in the summer for 
the mare to raise a colt, though she may require 
to be used more carefully for a short time before 
and after foaling. 1t is not too late to begin this 
now, as it will be many years before horses again 
reach the prices of six years ago. 


CANNED GOODS. 


When we entered the army in 1861 we think we 
had never seen any canned vegetables, and we 
did not until some years after we left the service. 
Nor did we see any canned meats, which might 
have been fortunate for us, if we judge by the re- 
ports of our soldiers in the Spanish War. The 
only canned goods that we remember were sar- 
dines and a can or two of milk in the form of a 
dry powder, which we have not seen since, though 
we read of such a product being now put out as a 
new discovery. Oysters were then put up in 
cans, but we do not think we had ever seen them. 
Later on came the canned vegetables, of which 
we think green corn and tomatoes were among 
the first, after which came peas, string beans, 
squash, and finally nearly the whole list of vege- 
tables. Lobsters followed oysters as soon as the 
price of the lobster began to go up in the shell, or 
perhaps before that time, to make them more 
cheaply transported, but we can remember when 
we would buy twenty live lobsters for twenty- 
five cents, and they would weigh from two to four 
pounds each. We had no use for canned lobsters 
then. But now the canners are not contented 
with canning vegetables, fruit and fish, but nearly 
all cooked foods cau be bought in cans, baked 
beans aud brown bread, puddings and soups al- 
most without number. It is stated that about 
two hundred firms are engaged in the canning 
business, and their products have a value of 
nearly §100,000,000 a year. Tomatoes are a lead- 


ers generally in the Middle States, beef is canned 


dines and lobsters are leading features in Maine, 
salmon is put up mostly in Oregon, and oysters in 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and New York. 
Massachusetts is naturally the State which makes 
the largest output of canned beans. Corn, milk, 


kinds, pumpkins, squashes, etc., are canned in 
large quantities wherever they are plentifully 
grown. 


ing staple of the Maryland packers, and of pack- 


mostly north and west of the Ohio River, sar- 


apples, pears, pineapples, small fruits of various 








Brilliants. 





There is never a sky of winter 
To the heart that sings alway; 
Never a night but hath stars to light, 
And dreams of a rosy day, 


The world is ever a garden 
Red with the bloom of May; 
And never.a stormy morning 
To the heart that sings alway! 
—Frank L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitution. 


Not she wit” traitorous kiss her Saviour stung; 

Not she denied Him with unholy tongue; 

She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 

Last at his cross and earliest at his grave. 
—Eaton S. Barrett. 


I ask for patience, faith and meckness, 
And love divine that all endures. 
Give me thy strength to meet my weakness, 
Since thou hast said, ‘* All things are yours.” 
—Anna Shipton. 


And if in thy life on earth, 

In the chamber or by the hearth, 

’Mid the crowded city’s tide, 

Or high on the lone hillside, 

Thou canst cause a thought of peace, 

Or an aching thought to cease, 

Or a gleam of joy to burst 

On asoul in sadness nurst ; 

Spare not thy hand, my child ; 

Though the gladdened should never know 
The wellspring amid the wild, 

Whence the waters of blessing flow. 
—George Macdonald. 





Gems of Thought. 








..--Take kindly and heartsomely with His 
cross, who never yet slew a chi'd with the cross. 
—Samuel Rutherford. 

..--My position has come to this, amI living 
near my Saviour? then I am as happy as the day 
is long, and as lighthearted as a child. It may be 
that I have plenty of annoyances, but they don’t 
trouble me when His presence is withme. Am I 
downcast and worried? then Iam away from 
God.—John Kenneth Mackenzie. 

=ana Are we willing to give ourselves entirely to 
God; to let Him do with us whatever He pleases; 
to follow anywhere at his bidding; to renounce 
anything at his call; asking only, in return, that 
He will give us Himself, with all His infinite love, 
to be ours from this time furever? If weare thus 
willing, let us kneel down this moment and tell 
Him so. Alone with God, Jet ns give Him our- 
selves, all we have and are and ‘shail be, to be 
unreservedly His.— William R. Huntington. 

.---The one misery of man is self-will, the one 
secret of blessedness is the conquest over our 
own wills. To yield them up to God is rest and 
peace. Whatdisturbs us in this world is not 
“trouble,” but our opposition to trouble. The 
true source of all that frets and irritates and 
wears away.our livesis not in external things, 
but in the resistance of our wills to the will of 
God expressed by external things.—Alexander 
MacLaren. 

.---The spirit of: prayer isa pressing forth of 
the soul out of this earthly life, it isa stretching 
with all its desire after the life of God, it isa 
leaving, as far us it can, allits own spirit, to re- 
ceive a spirit from above, to be one life, one love, 
one spirit with Christ in God. For the love which 


desire to enter into it, and to dwell in it, stays no 
longer than tillthe door of the heart opens for 
Him. For nothing does or can keep God out of 
the soul, or hinder His holy union with it, but the 
desire of the heart turned from Him.—William 
Law. 

.--. You have trusted Him in a few things, and 
He has not failed you. Trust Him now for 
everything, and see if He does not do for you ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that you could 
ever have asked or thought, not according to your 
power or capacity, but according to His own 
mighty power, that will work in you all the good 
pleasure of His most blessed will. You find no 
difficulty in trusting the Lord with the manage- 
ment of the universe and all the outward crea- 
tion, and can your case be any more complex or 
difficult than these, that you need to be anxious 
or troubled about His management of it? — 
Hannah Whitall Smith.. 

.--. The simpie. thought of a life which Is tobe 
the unfolding of a Divine plan is too beautiful, 
too captivating, to suffer one indifferent or heed- 
less moment. Living in this manner, every turn 
of your experience will bea discovery to you of 





God bears tv the soul, His eternal, never-ceasing | 


God, every change a token of His fatherly coun- 
sel. Whatever obscurity, darkness, trial, suffer- 
ing, falls upon you; your defeats. losses, in- 
juries; your outward state, employment, rela- 
tions; what seems hard, unaccountable, severe, 
or, asnature might say, vexatious—all these you 
will see are parts or constitutive elements in 
God’s beautiful and good plan for you, and, as 
such, areto be accepted with a smile. Take 
your burdens, and troubles, and losses, and 
wrongs, if come they must and will, as your op- 
portunities, knowing that God has girded you for 
greater things than these.—Horace Bushnell, 
..-- If we be faithful and humble, God will in- 
crease our faith by enabling us to obey more 
faithfully, and will strengthen our sight by ena- 
bling us to do what we now see. As in our daily 
walk we come nearer towards heaven, He will 
open to us more of heaven. And so the veil 
which sin laid upon our sight being taken away, 
“* we all, with open face, beholding, as ina glass, 
the glory of the Lord,” studying His countenance, 
watching His looks, seeking to have His gracious 
and compassionate look cast upon us in the midst 
of our frailties and infirmities, may catch some 
faint reflections of its brightness, and be changed 
into the image whereon we gaze, which we love, 
which, in our weakness, we would long to copy 
and transfuse into ourselves; we too may be 
“changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.’”—Edward B 
Pusey. 








Don’t Procrastinate. 

There is, after all, only a little time left to at- 
tend the great Mechanics Fair, now being held 
in Boston. Don’t by any possible error let any- 
thing prevent every one going. 

Never before has such a wonderful Mechanics 
Fair been held. At no time in the history of this 
well-known organization has there been brought 
together, at one time, such a marvelous display 
of what the handiwork of a man can bring forth. 

Beside the instructing and interesting exhibits 
in the manufacturing lines, there may be seen this 
yearat Mechanics building, every day, many at- 
tractive and novel features. There is continually 
going on the most unique of entertainments... Every 
day there are lectures being given by prominent 
women under the auspices of the Woman’s De- 
partment. There are wonderful and beautiful 
scenic reproductions to be seen, and if the Fair 
was a genuine circus, the different entertain- 
ments that are presented continually, as well as 
the continual performances of vaudeville, to say 
nothing of the concerts by the best bands that 
can be procured, make it the best show on earth. 
nm twenty-five cents admits one to every- 
thing. 

Special excursion rates are being made by 
railroads all over the country. Ask our local 
station agent what is doing from here. 

Above all, don’t delay, and don’t miss visiting 
this exhibition this year. 


Now is the Time to Go Hunting in the 
aine Woods. 

The hunting season has set in, and the sports- 
man who desires to follow in the chase during 
the next month or so will, no doubt, shape his 
course towards the Maine woods. 

Leaving the Union Station, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, he can reach any section of the pine- 
tree forests. He can journey to the Rangeley 
region, or farther north, to Moosehead or Katah- 
din; he can strike into Washington County, or 
away to the forest lands of New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland. He can traverse a country com- 
pletely run with deer from the southern boundary 
of Maine to the Canada line. 

In the Washington County, the Aroostook, Dead 
river and northern portions of Maine, moose 
enough to satisfy the most eager huntsman can 
be found. Penetrating into New Brunswick and 
the thick jungles of Newfoundland vast herds of 
moose and caribou will be found roaming about. 

If you are contemplating a trip into the Maine 
woods or sections farther on, send a two-cent 
stamp to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for their de- 
scriptive book “Fishing and Hunting.” It de- 


scribes the game territory in full, and also con- 
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MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of HAN- 
NORA JONES, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to granta letter of adminstra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Thomas F. 

Jones of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to _»ppear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth day of 
November, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be granted 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Cowt, this tenth day of 
October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


SoS Pa 
SO MANY 


farmers have finall adopted the PAGE FENCE, 
we wonder why you haven't. 1t’sa good one. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of \ 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There 1s a charge 0 
one cent per word only, including name, address 
initials. No Display. Cash te accom 
r. 


Hota Pletertie, Deno Best cows in New Eng- 










































































land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengerveld strains. Best 
utter producers. Young bulls and bull: calves only. 
Send for pedigrees. Prices reasonable. Woodsi 
Farm, Princeton, Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
JOHN B. MARCOU. 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for Sor ae 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 


ston. 
Fe SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 





to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





UFF Cochins: young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 


4" STU D—Fee $10; Bob Jingo: breeding cannot he 





improved. ARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
ew Castle, Pa. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


Fr SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 





DLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ogee for sale at all times. 
I, WOOD, Williamsport, O. 














Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


NORFOLK, 88. ; 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of Kini; creditors and all 
other persons interested inthe estate of MAR- 
CELLA M. HINES, late of Medway, in said 
Comey deceased, intestate. , 

WHE Eas, a petition has been presented to 
id Court to grant a letter of admiuistratiun on 
the estate of said deceased, to Ella H. Stratton 

“Vouaee Wereby eed Ch came cn Eee 

a 
Court to be held at Brookline in said lena” of 
-second day of Oc’ 


gral a 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publi g this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
Witpen Jute i"Fiint north, Judge ot 

. FLINT re, 0 

said Court, this nineteenth den of deptember, 


A. D. 1902. 
: JONATHAN COBB, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, and all other rsons ine 
terested inthe estate of ANNA M. ALDEN, 
late of Wakefield, in said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, Joseph D. Alden, administrator of 

the estate of sa'd dec has presented to 

said Court his petition for license to sell at private 

sale, in accordarce with the offer named in 

said petition, or apes sucb terms as may be ad- 

judged best, the whole of a certain parcel of the 

real estate of said deceased for the payment of 

debts, ——— and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County, 
on the twenty-first day of October, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenvon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
person interested in the estate fourteen days, 
at least, before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
— to be one day, atleast, before said 

ourt. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first ae i) 
Oc ober, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
AUGUSTINE B. TUKEY, late of Bristol, 
pa A ee | " poe, and State of Maine, 

ceased, or in the personal property here- 

inafter described, and to the 4 

and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

EREAS, Isabell Tukey, appointed ad- 

ministratrix of the estate of said deceased, 

by the Probate Court for the County of Lincoln 
in the. State of Maine, has presented to sai 
Court her petition representing that as such ad- 
ministratrix she is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, 
to wit: A deposit of $500 and _ interest 
in the Malden Savings Bank, Book No. 29031, 
and praying that she may be licensed to re- 
ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 
terms and to such person or persons as she 
shall think fit, or otherwise to dispose of and to 
transfer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County, of 
Middlesex, on thetwenty-first day of October, A. 
D., 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause. if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And_ said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and 
by serving a copy of said citation on the Treas- 
urer and Receiver General of said Commonwealth 
fourteen days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of September, in the yezr onethousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the seventh 
day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and two. 

On the petition of MAUD V. RODENHISER 
of Everett, in said County, praying that her 
name may be changed to that of MAUD VIO- 
LET RHODES, public notice haying been 
given, according to the order of Court, that all 
persons might appear and show cause, if an 
they had, why the same should not be Ra Mm f 
and it as ma that the reason given there- 
for is sufficient, and consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, 
and no objection being made: 

It is decreed that her name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of Maud Violet Rhodes, 
which naine she shall hereafter bear, and which 
shall be her legal name, and that she give ublic 
notice of said change by publishing this decree 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, and make return to this 
Court under oath that such notice has been 
given. GEORGE F. LAWTON, 
Judge of Probate Court. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other eee in the estate of RICH- 
ARD F. HENINGAR, late of Wakefield, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Jonathan 

B. Heningar of Wakefield, in the County of 

Middlesex, without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to pppear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of Octo- 

og D. 1902, ey nine —* in — tusenoon, 

(0 show cause, any you have, why the 

should not be ranted. * ° won 
And the petitioner is herepy directed to give 

public notice thereof, bv publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 

First Judge of said Court, this second day of 

October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

end two. S. H. FOLSOM, Reg ister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other per- 
sous interested in the estate of CATHERINE 
pend late of Arlington, in said County, de- 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

W to be the last will and textament Pt said 

deceased, has been P ag nome nn to-said Court, for 

Probate, by Maria Higgins, who prays that 

— as may ; ~ issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without ; givi 

one ote ne 4 xia teats 

ou are hereby cited to appear ata Pro 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Peabo of 

Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of. Octo er, 

S a oe nine —- in my Seuss, to show 

" 1y yuu have, wh e $ 
bat be granted. : y same should 

hd said petitioner is hereby directed to 
public notice thereof, by publis: ting this cratic 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news aper 
published in Boston, the last publication 1 be 
one day, at least, before said Court. and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering avopy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 

seven days at Jeast before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this seventh day o 
October, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors. and all 
ane pergone eye A. oe estate of JANE 
‘ late o m 
deceased, Intestate. a Poms, 
W EREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased, to Adna 
B. Shaw of Cambridge, in the County of Middle- 
Fon out giving S a pay on his bond. 
f e eby c to appear at a Prob 
Conet to be held at Cambridge. in said Countr 
of Middlesex, on the twent: -eighth day of Octo- 
pooh, r aoyg: ed nitie =— i. the forenoon, to 
j % ou have, w 
not be granted, ‘ y why the same should 
n e petitioner is hereby directed to giv 
public notice thereof, b publishing this oitatiog 
oncein each week, for three successive weeks, in 
_ ned te Betas oe a newspaper 
oston, the last publicati 
one ag pe ~The d Court. eer ” 
ARLES J. NTIRE, Esquire, Fir 
Judge of eaid Court, this eighth day of October 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED GOLF CAP. 

Use Saxony weol and a coarse crochet 

hook. Make a chain of 7 stitches and join 
ircle. 

yo first row round in double crochet, 

making 2 stitches in each stitch of chain. 

Work second row round, making 2 duuble 
crochets in every alternate stitch of chain. 

This starts the seven divisions of cap. 
Work tiird row round, making 2 double 
crochet at the first stitch of each division, 
taking each stitch through both loop of a 
chain. 

Work around thus 23 rows, always in- 
creasing at the same place. Work 2 plain 
rows and then decrease by omitting one 
stitch at the commencement of each di- 
vision. 

Work around thus 12 rounds. ; 

‘or the head band, now work 6 straight 
rows in double crochet. Line if desired. 

LINEN TABLE COVER. 

A beautiful insertion and edging to match 
convert a linen square into a thing of worth 
and beauty. Knitted and crocheted laces 


are pretty when linen thread is used. 
sapien Eva M. NILEs. 
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For the Home Dressmaker. 

Fashions change so rapidly that there are 
few homes where the remodeling of last 
season’s gowns does not become a necessity, 
and the question to be considered is how it 
may be done in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. In some large places there are dress- 
makers who make a specialty of making 
dresses over, and derive a good income from 
it, but many women do their own sewing, 
which is a great saving, and with the aid of 
good patterns the results are very satis- 
factory. 

If one wishes to accomplish a great deal 
of work in a short time, it is best to have a 
small room set apart for the sewing-room. 
One cannot keep the sitting-room neat if 
such work is done there, and this considera- 
tion, as well as the comfort of the family, 
will well repay the expense of heating a 
separate room. There should be a good 
machine, a cutting-table, a large and well- 
fitted work-basket, and a set of drawers for 
keeping pieces of various materials left irom 
dresses and other garments, spools of silk 
and cotton thread, unfinished sewing, etc. 
A wire skirt form isa great convenience, 
enabling one to see at a glance whether they 
are even all around or not. A woman with 
a room fitted with all the implements needed 
can accomplish almost twice as much as one 
whose tools are scattered. 








When a dress 1s to be made over it should 
be ripped apart, every stitch picked out, and 
the clothed sponged and pressed before it is 
put together again. Black silk should be 
sponged thoroughly, then rolled smoothly 
on a rollingpin. The economical woman | 
buys good material, then when it becomes | 
faded or she grows tired of the color, one or 
two packages of Diamond dye will make it 
fresh and pretty again. Navy or indigo 
blue, seal brown, wine color or bottle green 
are handsome, while black is always a safe 
change. The brighter shades are often pre- 
ferred for children. These dyes are not 
only pretty but permanent, and are a great 
help to those who must make the best of 
the iaterial on hand. The sewing should 





be done as carefully as if it were a new 
garment. for the little details make a great 
dea: of difference in the appearance of | 
agown. The safest plan for an amateur 
is to cut the lining of the waist and fit it on 
the person for whom it is intended, before 
cutting the material. Geta good pattern if 
you do not cut by a chart, and follow the 
directions in the minutest details, and you 
can scarcely fail to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. The skirt is almost as important as 
the waist; the top is snug fitting, and the 
old-fashioned gores are easily shaped with- 
out piecing. Two old skirts may be used 
for one of the new ones with the circular 
flounce, by using one for the gores and the 
other for the flounce. E. J. C. 
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Care of the Milk Teeth. 


Few persons realize what an important 
part the teeth play in the preservation of 
health. We all know that life is maintained 
by the food we take, and we also know that 
food must be digested before it can be taken 
into the system and form new tissue. This 
digestion is effected within the body by the 
action of various digestive fluids, but the | 
food must be cut and ground by the teeth 
before these fluids can come into contact 
with every part of it, and without service- 
able teeth this first act of digestion cannot 
be properly performed. 

If the teeth are so important their pres- 
ervation is surely a matter for which it is 
worth while to take a little trouble, but they 
can be preserved only by beginning early in 
life, and beginning right. 

Parents are too apt to neglect their 
children’s first teeth. They know that they 
z2re bound to drop out in time, whatever care 
is taken of them, so it seems foolish to fill 
them or take any special pains to makethem 
last. But there is many a misshapen mouth 
that bears witness to the fallacy of that 
reasoning. The milk teeth are needed to 
keep a place for the permanent teeth, and if 
they are lost prematurely the jaw will not 
grow properly, and the new teeth will be so 
crowded that they must turn sidewise or be 
forced out of line. Furthermore, the child’s 
food must be masticated as well as the 
grown person’s if he would be saved from a 
life of dyspepsia, And, finally, for the sake 
of the permanent teeth, the child should 
early form habits of mouth cleanliness. 

When teeth come they should be cleaned 
regularly with a soft cloth and warm water, 
and as soon as the child is old enough he 
should have a little tooth-brush and be 
taught how to use it twice a day. This will 
help tokeep the tender teeth from decay, 
but more than that, it will inculeate in the 
child the virtue of mouth cleanliness, and 
teach him hygienic habits which will stand 
him in good stead his life long. 

If, in spite of care, the milk-teeth begin to 
decay, they should not be extracted, but 
should be filled, so as to keep them from 
falling until the permanent teeth are ready 
to protrude. The child’s mouth should be 





eek ACHE 


Ache all over. Throat sore, Eyes 
and Nose running, slight cough |) 
with chills ; this is La Grippe. 


Painkiller | 


taken in hot water, sweetened, be- 
fore going to bed, will break it up 
if taken in time. 

There is only one Painkiller, “PERRY DAVIS’” 
































examined by a dentist once or twice every 
year so that the tartar may be removed, and 
any spot of beginning decay may -be de- 
tected and treated.—Youth’s Companion. 





The Science of Diet. : 

Of the 1,160,000 persons born in this coun- 
try in a year, one-fourth die before their 
fifth birthday, one-half reach the age of 
fifty, and barely a quarter .live the natural 
span of threescore and ten. Thus, three out 
of four people, in the healthiest country of 
the world, die before their time. 

This is a very remarkable state of things 
forthe twentieth century. And it is more 
remarkable when we consider that much of 
this extraordinary shortening of life is due 
to the food we eat. 

Some time, no doubt, we will have a real 
science of diet. When that day comes life 
will probably be prolonged to 150 or two 
hundred years, and centenarians will think 
nothing of playing polo, breaking a bicycle 
record, or performing on the tight-rope or in 
the prize ring. 

There is absolutely no physiological rea- 
son why people who escape disease and ac- 
cident should die at all. Those who gradu 
ally wear out and die of old age succumb to 
along course of food, which was not ex- 
actly what their body required. Compari 
son of the human body with any machine 
serves to prove this statement. Both the 
body and a saw for example, wear out by 
their daily work. No art can replace the 
particles removed from the saw, and so a 
time arrives when it is completely worn out. 
But in the body, the moment a particle of 
brain, nerve or muscle is worn out it is re- 
placed by a perfectly new particle. Asa 
rule, this new particle is exactly similar to 
and quite asgood as the old one. If this 
were so in every case, then our bodies 
would be immortal. But it is not so in 
every case. Now and again a defective 
brick replaces a sound one in the human 
edifice, till, at length, se many defective 
bricks are intercalated that the whole 
edifice collapses. 

But the bricks are made of material de- 
rived from the food we put into our 
stomachs. 

Hard water, for instance, has in it pre- 
cisely those elements which most of all bring 
about death from old age. If a bottle be 
filled with London water, in a few days it 
will have become almost opaque from adirty 
white coating over the inside. The coating 
is composed of lime salts—carbonate and 
sulphate of calcium. Now, what mostly 
causes death in old people is the deposit of 
these verylime salts in the walls of their 
arteries and veins. A healthy bloodvessel 
is very elastic and allows the blood to flow 
freely through it. But in old age the vessels 
become hard and unyielding, their bore is 
diminished, and the blood stream is les- 
sened. This results from the presence in 
their walls of lime, and the consequence is 
that neither brain nor muscles, liver nor 
lungs, receive sufficient nourishment, and 
life goes out like the light of a lamp without 
oil. 

The calcification of the arteries occurs 
very slowly, for the blood has the power of 
absorbing the pure water only and rejecting 
the lime. But now and again it lets a small 
quantity in by accident, and a gradual ac- 
cumulation occurs in all the tissues of the 
body. 

Any kind of food that throws too much 
work on the bodily organs must necessarily 
shorten life. 

Among meats and vegetables there are 
many things which shorten people’s days 
uponearth. Roast pork, for instance, throws 
an enormous amount of labor on the stom- 
ach and pancreas. So do roast duck, 
salmon, mackerel and other things. The 
stomach gets its extra energy from the 
brain, and it also draws on the blood for 
digestive material. This overdraught must 
be supplied from food, or otherwise the rest 
of the body will have to go short. But un- 
less a man is very healthy he cannot assimi- 
late enough of food to make good the in- 
creased loss. In most people, therefore, 
these indigestible foods inevitably shorten 
life. 

Many city people make their lunch off 
some breadandcheese and beer. Most of 
them would undoubtedly live longer if they 
took more suitable food. Cheese is packed 
with nutriment. But the digestive organs 
have such hard work extracting this nutri- 
ment that it is doubtful whether there is 
not a loss in the transaction. 

Cabbage—the British vegetable—is an- 
other shortener of life in a great many 
cases. Cabbage consists mainly of cellu- 
lose, but the human stomach can make 
nothing of it. It often decays on the inside 
and gives rise to poisonous gases. 

Of course, excess of any kind of stimulant 
hurries us on to the grave. Beef tea, for 
example, increases the pace of life and 
over-indulgence in it would cause the body 
to wear itself out quickly. The same holds 
good with coffee or tea. 

The question whether vegetable food or 
animal food shortens life most is not yet 
solved. Vegetable food makes the blood 
vessels hard and stony, deposits tartar on 
he teeth, and make them fall out. It in- 
creases the fat of the body, and tends to 
cause fatty degeneration of the heart, liver 
and brain. 

But meat gives gout. Possibly it is the 
cause of rheumatism. It produces trichi- 
nosis, tapeworm disease, erysipelas and 
other things. Some people think that the 
blood of meat produces consumption and 
cancer. And it is certainly a fact that the 
Jewish people, who remove all blood from 
their meat, 21e exceptionally free from these 
two diseases.—London Mail. 
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To Make Jelly Right. 


Whatever fruit is used, cook until soft; 
then let it drip from a suspended sack 
made from thin but strong material. Never 
squeeze it with the hands; give it time, and 
the juice will drip through into the receiv- 
ing vessel, which should be an earthen bowl. 
Put the juice intoa porcelain kettle and 
over a brisk fire; boil twenty minutes. At 
the same time, place on an earthen platter 
the quantity of sugar you will be likely to 
use; set it in the oven, and heat through 
thoroughly, being careful that it does not 
scorch or discolor. When the juice has 
boiled briskly twenty minutes from the top 
of the stuve, remove and measure it, and 
allow as many pints or quarts of sugar as 
there are of the condensed juice. Stir all 
together and boil up about three minutes. 
Strain into a pitcher, fill your jelly glasses, 
and let stand until next day; then cover se- 
curely and store away in a cool, dark 
closet.—Country Gentleman. 
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Honey as Food. 

It is a fact generally known that starch 
and sugar must undergo a digestive change 
before theyjare assimilated. But it is not so 
generally known that in honey this change 
has been made to a considerable extent by 
the bees. A writer in Health explains that 
honey is easy to assimilate, is concentrated, 
and furnishes the same elements of nutri- 








tion as starch and sugar, imparting warmth 
and energy.*. © - oS) ae : 
Asa medicine, honey has great value and 
many uses. It is excellent in most lung and 
throat affections, and is often used with great 
benefit in place of cod-liver oil. Occasionally 
there is a person with whom it does not 
agree, but most people can learn to use it 
with benefical results. Children who have 
natural appetites generally. prefer it to 
butter. Honey is a laxative and sedative, 
and in diseases of the bladder and:kidneys 
it is an excellent remedy. - . Bae 

It has ‘much the same effect as. wine or 
stimulants, without their injurious effects, 
and is unequaled in mead and harvest 
drinks. As an external application, it: is 
irritating when clear, but soothing .when 
diluted. In many places it is much ‘appre- 
ciated as a remedy for croup.and colds: In 
preserving fruit, the formic acid it contains 
makes a better preservative than sugar 
syrup, and it is also used in cooking ard 
confections. Honey does not injure the 
teeth as candies do. 

In early times, it is said, Palestine: flowed 
with milk and honey, but we have far more 
today than the people of any previous age 
ever had. 
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Toilet of the Hair. 


Here are a few hints relative to the care 
of the hair, set down as briefly as possible, 
and dedicated to the woman possessed of 
the truly feminine desire to look her best. 
No woman can look her best unless she has 
glossy and well-kept hair. 

Good circulation is essential to fineness, 
luxuriance and gloss. To stimulate the cir- 
culation, frequent brushing and massage 
are necessary. 

The right way to brush the hair is to 
grasp the brush firmly with the right hand 
and the hair loosely with the left, and brush 
with a soft, guiding motion, every strand 
being brushed up, down, to the right, to the 
left, in semi-circles from the forehead to the 
centre of the head, then from the nape of 
the neck upward to the same point. 

This operation requires from half an hour 
to an hour. At theend of the time the 
head is ‘all in a glow and the hair glossy, 
elastic and alive with color. 

This treatment too, feeds the hair by 
directing a fuller flow of blood to the hair 
follicles. One reason why hair falls out is 
that it is not fed and the circulation is not 
stimulated. 

Use the comb gently and never usea fine 
comb. It is, at best, but an instrument of 
destruction, and in general is needlessly 
and thoughtlessly used. 

Hair must be washed once a month to 
keep itclean. Let the shampoo be a thor 
ough one, with a little borax or the well- 
beaten yolk of an egg in the water. Always 
rinse with clear water. There is no danger 
of taking cold after a shampoo if a little 
alcohol is rubbed on the hair at the back of 
the neck. 

Never rub a cake of soap upon the head 
or the hair. The soap clings to the hair and 
cannot be washed off, try as hardas you 
will. After washing, the hair must be well 
dried or it will smell musty, and if it is 
quickly dried, so much the better. 

Rubbing the head with towels breaks 
the hair, but a hot towel can be laid upon 
the top of the head and another can be 
wrapped around the ends of the hair. 

It is well to have a bottle of shampoo 
liquid on the toilet table and to use a little 
about once a week, when the hair and scalp 
need cleansing. 

That there is a relation between the scalp 
and the stomach is a fact upon which the 
wise woman ponders, and she regulates her 
dietary accordingly. 

Women who have the finest hair live 
principally upon fruits, grains and vegeta- 
bles. Vegetables and “ereals are hair tonics. 
Too much meat and milk cause atrophy of 
the roots, ana, of course, the hair comes out 
as a result of this condition. 

Milk is the poorest diet for the hair. Nor 
are tea and coffee much better as promoters 
of hair growth. 

If the hair is falling out eat little meat 
and drink no milk; live upon fruits and 
vegetables. Fruits give luxuriant locks, es- 
pecially those containing iron. Prunes, 
cranberries and spinach are also useful arti- 
cles of diet if one would have fine hair. 
Hair that is growing coarse demands a diet 
containing albumen and gelatine.—N. Y. 
Sun. 
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Domestic Hints. 
BAKED TOMATOES. 

Mince very fine a slice or two of bacon with any 

ind of cold cooked meat. Season well with salt, 
pepper, add a little minced parsley, and a bit of 
stock to moisten it. Seoop all the seeds out of 
the tomato, put in the mixture, cover with a few 
bread crumbs, with a bit of butter over these, 
and cook till the tomatoes seem tender, but with- 
out letting the skins break. 

TURKEY HASH. 

Mince one pint of cold turkey; add one-half 
cup of turkey stock. Heatit very hot in a sauce- 
pan. Lay a large spoonful on a round of toasted 
bread; continue, until all is used. Put a sprig of 
parsley on the top of each one and serve. 

POACHED EGGS. 

Separate white from yolk ; beat the white to a 
froth, add a pinch of salt, and turn into a pan of 
salted boiling water. When thoroughly cooked 
place on a slice of buttered toast. Drop the yolk 
nto the same water, cook three minutes, and 
place it unbroken in the centre of the white. Sea- 
son with pepper and serve. 


SALMI OF DUCKLINGS. 
Cleanse well two ducklings, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and put in a roasting pan, pouring 
twotablespoonfuls of melted butter over them. 
Baste otten, using more melted butter as re- 
quired until the ducklings are cooked. Take 
from the oven, cut off the legs, wings and breasts 
in good pieces. Scrape the rest of the meat from 
the carcases, chop with a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion already fried a bit in butter, and heat all in 
a little melted butter, a cupful of stock, and a 
gill of Madeira. Add salt and pepper to taste, 
thicken with a little browned flour and pour over 
the roasted duckling pieces. Set in the oven to 
heat a bit, and serve.—The “ Epicure.” 
ANGEL CAKE. 


The whites of nine large, fresh eggs. When 
they are partly beaten add one-haif teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar and then finish beating—the 
cream of tartar makes them lighter—then add 
one and a quarter cups of granulated sugar, stir 
the sugar very lightly into the whites of the 
eggs, and adda teaspoonful of vanilla. Have 
flour sifted five times, measure a cupful and fold 
itin very carefully, not with a circular motion, 
and do not stir long. Turn itintoa Turk’s head 
mould and bake forty-five minutes. Do not 
grease the mould, and when taken out of the 
oven invert it until the cake is cold betore re- 
moving from the pan. Never use a patent egg 
beater for this cake, but.a whip, taking long 
rapid strokes, and make it in a large platter, not 
a bowl. 





BROILED MUSHROOMS. 

Select: large flap mushrooms for broiling. 
Wash, skin and stem them, lay them ona dish, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and pour a little 
olive oil over each mushroom, let them stand one 
hour. Broil ona gridiron over a nice clear fire. 
Place on a dish and serve with the following 
sauce: Prepare the stock as before by boiling 
the stems and skins in water and then straining. 
Mince two or three mushrooms fine, add to the 
stock, with a teaspoonfal of minced parsley, a 
few drops of onion juice, a small lump of butter, 





cook for fifteen minutes, then add a cupful of 


cream, an even teaspoonful of flour wet with 
some of the cream and rubbed smooth. Let it 
all cook together for three minutes, then add the 
beaten yolk of an egg, stir well, remove from 
the fire at once and serve. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 

A mingling of clove and lemon flavors in the 
afternoon tea Is delightful. Drop a whole clove 
into each cup just before serving. 

Mint phosphate is a refreshing drink for a hot 
evening. Crush sprigs of fresh peppermint and 
cover them with powdered sugar. Mix together 
lemon juice, slices of pineapple and orange, mar- 
aschino cherries and a littie phosphate, and di- 
lute with water and crushed ice. Add the mint 
and sugar. 

A garnish for the mutton platter may be pre- 
pared from @ cupful of rice boiled until it ts 
tender and mixed with one-half can of Spanish 
peppers:chopped very fine. 

Most cellars are too damp for pumpkins and 
squashes. They keep betterin a garret or any 
place where they can be kept dry and ata tem- 
perature just above freezing. If they must be 
kept in the cellar, place them on a shelf where 
they will not touch each other. Here they can 
be easily watched, and when one begins to decay 
it can be used or thrown out. 

When fresh mushrooms are not at hand, add 
to a can of the button kind a teaspoonful of onion 
juice or grated onion, a tablespoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce and a can of tomatoes. Season 
with paprika and salt. Cook for twenty min- 
utes. Thicken with a teaspoonful of cornstarch 
wet in a little milk or water. Serve on toast. 

It is highly improper for a person to drink to 
his own health, hence the only thing to do when 
one’s health is being drunk by his friends is for 
the individual honored to leave his glass alone, 
and bow his thanks in a dignified manner, rising 
to talk only when he is called on for a speech. 

Too much air and light will destroy the flavor 
of vegetables, and will cause them to dry and 
shrivel up. 

Halibut moulded ina fish form makes an at- 
tractive and inexpensive dish. Separate the 
skin and bones from the uncooked fish, chop a 
pound of the flesh very fine and press it through 
asieve. Cook a cupful of bread crumbs and a 
cupful of cream to a paste. Add to it the fish 
and a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper and half a teaspoonful of onion juice 
and the yolks of three eggs. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs and turn the mixture 
into a well-buttered mould. Stand the mould in 
a pan of hot water and cook about forty minutes. 
Serve with tomato or tartare sauce. 

To make a raisin filling for cake cook slowly a 
mixture of seeded and chopped raisins, a cupful 
of water and two-thirds of a cupful of sugar. As 
soon as the raisins are tender stir in a slightly 
beaten egg, and cook over hot water until the 
syrup thickens. Add a flavoring of lemon, and 
cool before using. : 

A delightful salad is made of diced pineapple 
and celery, mingled in equal parts. Dress the 
mixture liberally with a mayonnaise, to which 
whipped cream has been added. Sprinkle over 
the salad slices of salted almonds and pecans. 

Cucumber juice as a flavor to whipped cream 
makes an agreeable sauce for fish. 


Fashion Notes. : 


ae The Louis XV. coat in velvet, brocade, or 
heavy silk or satin-faced cloth is one of the most 
stylish garments of the season, and the new 
models have the skirt in either of two lengths, 
and the sleeves reversed in cuffs to any depth. 
For a tail woman of graceful figure this is one of 
the most becoming coats that have ever been 
designed. 

e*e The Duchess closing is the characteristic 
feature of a stylish new shirt waist that may be 
made either with or without its additional straps 
and belt and short postilion tabs. 

e*s Dressmakers are using pretty girdles and 
belts formed of the dress fabric extensively. 
These belts have the advantage of making the 
waist seem longer than when one of leather, 
satin or other contrasting material or color is 
used. 

ate Many quaint and novel slides, tiny clasps 
or buckles are used at the back of the bodice, 
holding each band, ribbon or strap in place to 
form the pointed girdle. When Empire sashes 
are worn, large square-shaped buckles of Nor- 
wegian silver are popular, some perfectly plain, 
but showing a brilliant polish. These are called 
harness buckles, and they are quite as expensive 
as the richly chased styles, for the reason that 
they are longer and made of solid silver. 

a*. The Marquise or tricorne hat reappears 
this season in felt, beaver and velvet, and is 
decorated with wings, breast-feathers, pompoms 
and aigrettes. Added tothe plateau, sherpherd- 
ess, Gainsborough, and other familiar shapes of 
the summer past, are the new Alice Roosevelt 
picture models, the Mercedes toque, the Marie 
Antoinette turban, the sailor styles with rolling 
brim, low crown and short back; and the Kate 
Greenaway with flat broad Tam crown, trimmed 
with two very long ostrich plumes and a chou of 
velvetin two distinct shades of one color. 

a%s New weaves in crepe de Chine ard chiffon 
are now specially creped for mourning gowns. 
These fabrics are made up-without being lined, 
and the foundation slip is of light-weight taffeta 
in jet black. One of the most beautiful of the 
textiles for evening dress in ‘“‘ semi-mourning ” 
is fleur de suede, soft and pliable, but with great 
strength of fibre. {t has all the grace of chiffon 
and lisse, with the added firmness of light suede 
kid. 

a*s Small pale pink rose clusters are worn as a 
coiffure decoration in the evening, arranged in 
trailing wreath around the full coil of hair, which 
is dressed high on the head and fastened with a 
black velvet bow. Alsatian bows of black tulle 
are another decoration very becoming to some 
women. The coiffure a la Grecque has a richly 
jeweled dagger thrust through the low-coiled knot 
of hair. 

e*s The jacket bodice shows the Russian and 
Eton blouse effects, which are in favor this sea- 
son. Some of the models have the back in one 
broad piece without any seam down the ceutre, 
others again have a centre back seam and a belt 
and a peplum or postilion finish. One pretty 
style shows a jacket or basque shape at the back, 
with the drooping blouse front opening over a 
fancy vest. These fronts are finished each side 
with narrow vest pieces trimmed with gold or 
other braid and tiny buttons. Flaring cuffs simi- 
larly decorated give style to the bishop sleeves. 
Made of black velvet, this little garment is sus- 
ceptible of many variations, with the aid of white 
cloth, silk or satin, Irish or Russian filet lace, 
French knots, applique, etc. Sable brown voile 
de Nord, with skirt to match, would make a hand- 
some costume, with a vest of ivory taffeta 
trimmed with gilt bullet buttons and fine gold 
braid. 

*_ In studying the new French models it is 
seen that notwithstanding the popularity of 
fancy silk and wool etamines, canvas effects, ar 
mured surfaces, and the like, many of the hand- 
somest costumes are again made of smooth- 
finished Venetians, ladies’ cloth and kid cloths. 
French designers continue to use these goods in 
cream white, amethyst, mauve and opal gray for 
brides’ and_ bridemaids’ toilettes, und choice 
dinuer and recepticn gowns—lining them with 
pale-rose, sea-green, cream 4nd other taffeta silks 
The new dyes in these wool materials are rich and 
artistic, and the fashion has not ceased of using 
wo shades of one color in making the gown. 
Some beautiful shades in blue appear, among 
them being the royal, turquoise, sapphire and 
swallow blues, as well as the grayer silver tints 
so becoming to women who are neither blonde 
nor brunette in type. 

aw*a The grades of French cashmere brought 
out this season are more than ever desiraple, 
first, from their beautiful and varied coloring and 
finish, and second, from their very reasonable 
price. Very many women prefer French cash- 
mere to all other dress goods for ordinary wear. 
The new invoices have some very attractive 
patterns this season,—among others, figured pat- 
terns on pale-hued grounds, with fine foulard 
devices in delicate color effects. These fancy 
wools are specially adapted for demi-dress gowns 
for young women. With soft creamy lace trim- 
mings, with loops or choux of dark velvet to tone 
the whole, they prove very becoming to young 
people. 

a*e Old-fashioned lavender perfume has come 
back to favor. In appearsin the list of French 











artificial flowers made in Paris. The odor of 
lavender is agreeable to many who do not like 
other perfumes.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The World beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

“O Divine action, I will cease to prescribe to 
Thee hours or methods; Thou shalt be ever wel- 
come. O Divine action, Thou seemest to have re- 
vealed to me Thy immensity. 1 will walk hence- 
forth in Thy infinity. No longer will I seek 
Thee within the narrow limits of a book, or the 
life of a saint, or a sublime thought. No longer 
will I seek Thy action alone in spiritual inter- 
course. For since the divine life labors inces- 
santly and by meuns of all things for an 
advancement, I would draw my life from 
this boundless reservoir. The will of God im- 
parts toits every instrument an original and in- 
comparable action. We donot sufficiently re- 
gard things in the supernatural light which the 
divine action- gives them. We must always re- 
ceive and worthily meet the divine action with 
anopen heart, full confidence and generosity: 
for to those who thus receive it, it can work no 
ill. Seek you the secret of union with God? There 
is none other than to avail yourselves of all that 
He sends you.” 


A French priest, preaching in an impas- 
sioned and sublime abandon of enthusiasm, 
caught up in arapture of the heavenly life, 
poured out these wonderful words quoted 
above to audiences that thronged the dim 
shades of St. Sulpice, in Paris. His theme 
was the consecration of life to the divine 
will. He called upon all humanity to recog- 
nize that this divine will is revealed,—not 
exclusively in the cloister or the silence, but 
in the common trend of daily life. ‘‘ The 
field is the world.” ‘ All things,’’ said 
this priest, ‘“‘ may further the soul’s union 
with God; all things perfect it, save sin, 
and that which is contrary toduty.” ‘‘ You 
have but to accept all that God sends,’’ he 
said, “‘ and let it do its work in you. God’s 
action is more universally present than the 
elements. No created mind or heart can 
teach you what this divine action will do 
in you; you will learn it by succes- 
sive experiences. Your life unceasingly 
flows,’”’ continued the Rev. Father, ‘ into 
this incomprehensible abyss, where we 
have but to love and accept as best that 
which each moment brings, with perfect 
confidence in this divine action, which of 
itself can only work you good.”? Theentire 
discourse was a fervent and illuminating 
illustration of how the divine action reveals 
itself through the most common things. Mr. 
Longfellow expressed the same thought in 
the stanza: 

All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The French priest, however, invested this 
truth with a burning intensity and vivid- 
ness that had almost the effect of a new 
revelation. 

There is probably ne thoughtful observer 
of the phenomena of life, with whom spirit- 
ual aspiration is ever present, who is not 
often honestly puzzled as to what extent the 
ordinary tide of events that attend him must 
be accepted as the will of God, and to what 
degree he should modify these by his own 
power of willin selectionand grouping. He 
is engaged, for instance, in important work. 
To what extent should he yield to the 
** devastator of the day’? ? To what ex- 
tent should he allow his general onward 
course of pursuits and interests to be de- 
flected or changed by the unforseen events 
that attend his pathway ? 

It may be accepted as a fundamental 
truth that good sense, good judgment, dis- 
cretion, poise, are not unworthy to be ranked 
among the Christian virtues. Jesus was 
eminently sane. He was no fanatic. He 
gave both by precept and example the ideal 
of a rational and reasonable life. The in- 
dividual has no right to rush off and 
kill himself because his dearest hope 
is denied or his most cherished pur- 
pose defeated. Nor has he any more 
right to commit what may be called 
intellectual suicide, by relinquishing his 
aspirations and endeavors, merely because 
things go wrong, or because he thinks they 
are wrong. The conditions of life are not 
necessarily wrong because contrary to what 
one might desire. Perhaps it is the desire 
which was wrong, and the conditions 
which are right, and which are the ex- 
pression of God’s will, and are’ thus 
to be joyfully accepted. The test of all 
circumstances and _ influence iies_ in 
unchanging fidelity, in unswerving alle- 
giance to the divine ideal of life. The “‘ dey- 
astator of a day ’’ need not be welcomed to 
make unlimited waste of time and energy 
that have their due channels, but the inter- 
ruption may be met with patience and 
sweetness, as well as with firmness of pur- 
pose in declining to be turned aside from 
the duty in hand. The adverse circum- 
stances of life,—loss of money, of friends, 
disaster in one way or another, that may 
come withont visible relation to any 
error on one’s own part,—shall not such ad- 
verse conditions teach a divine lesson of 
patience and inc‘te new springs of energy 
to overcome trial, and to gain by it a higher 
spiritual vantage-ground on which to live? 
Cannoteven denial and defeat be held as 
developing qualities that might otherwise 
lielatent? May they not teach the divinest 
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Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight in 
. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pure 
article 4 was when it was first made and cost 
f your clothes do not 
last as long and look as while as they used to, 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or other 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ is 
ure,and madeof borax and the finest oils. 
t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
Itis the promot disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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THE STONE OF ALLAH.— “R.W.C.”: One 
of the most chesished possessions of the Moslem 
world is the Great Sacred Turquoise or * Stone 
of Allah” in the treasury of the Sultan of 
Turkey. It is a turquoise of perfect color of 
the size of a small hen’segg. On it in Arabic 
characters is the name of God_ engraved 
in shining gold, the workmanship being ex- 
quisite. Eastern legend has it that this 
engraving was the work of no human 
hands, but was done by angels who brought 
the gem to Mahomet at the conclusion of the 
revelation of the Koranto him bythe Angel 
Gabriel. Few Christians have been privileged to 
look upon this marvelous stone, whichis credited 
with miraculous powers. Should any person stea 
it, itis believed by the faithful to return of its 
own volition to the Caliph as head of the Moslem 
world, after a swift and terrible death has over- 
taken the thief. 

CHop SUEY NATIONAL DISH OF CHINA.— 
“Uncle Den”: Chop suey, the national dish of 
China for at least twenty-five centuries, bids fair 
to become a standard food in this country. 
There are some _ sixty Chinese restaurants 
scattered over the different boroughs of 
Greater New York whose chief attraction is 
this popular composition, and several Amer- 
ican restaurants have endeavored to take 
advantage of its popularity by adding it to 
their daily bill of fare. There is a ridiculous 
amount of mystery concerning the dish. It is 
simple, economical and easily made. The gen- 
eral formula is as follows: One pound of moder- 
ately lean fresh pork, cut into pieces a quarter of 
an inch thick, a half an inch wide and an inch 
long; two chicken livers chopped up to the size 
of dice, two chicken gizzards, cut into slices 
the size of a nickel, and each ring pinked 
with the lines almost meeting in the centre 
The heat of cooking causes the fibres to shrink, 
and converts the circle into a many-pointed 
star. A quarter of a pound of celery cut into 
slivers, a@ quarter of a pound of canned mush- 
rooms and a quarter of a pound of green peas, 
chopped string beans,asparagus tips, bean sprouts 
or salsify. These are thrown intoa frying pan over 
a@ hot fire, covered with a cup of water, four 
tablespoons of peanut oil, olive oil or melted 
butter, a tablespoonful of chopped onion, half a. 
clove of garlic, grated salt, white pepper and 
red pepper. If the fire is hot enough, these will 
cook in five minutes. The contents of the pan 
should be stirred to prevent burning, and 
the moment the water boils out, fresh water 
should be added in small quantities to pre- 
vent frying. The dish should be served promptly, 
andis not only palatable but wholesome and 
easily digested. In place of pork, mutton can be 
employed, while chicken liver and gizzard may 
be replazed by those of the turkey. Some Chinesé- 
cooks use the Indian soy, which is sweeter. The 
effect can be imitated by adding a teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce and another of 
brown sugar or a teaspoonful of molasses. An 
agreeable modification results from the use of 
asparagus tips along with the other vegetable 
ingredients, while the Singapore variety is ob- 
tained by stirring in a tablespoonful of curry 
paste. In the Chinese restaurants the cost varies. 
from ten to twenty-five cents a plate, the more 
expensive dish containing a fair amount of the 
best imported French mushrooms. 








Curious Facts. 
——Diamonds are worth $30,000,000 a ton. 
—lItis estimated that more than half the peo- 
ple in the world dwell in Asia. 

——lIt takes about three seconds for a message 
to go from one end of the Atlantic cable to the 
other. 

— What was probably the first public library 
jn the United States was started in Charleston,. 
S. C., in 1749. 

—Hard times in Germany are said to have 
caused a large diminution in the consumption of 
wine and spirituous liquors. 

—The rotation of a waterspout at the surface 
of the sea has been estimated at 354 miles an 
hour, or nearly six miles a minute. 

—The bamboo holds the record among plants 
for quick growth. It has been known to grow 
two feet in twenty-four hours. 

—tThe great bulk of chalk is composed of 
eight different species of tiny shells, but nearly 
three hundred kinds have been found in it. 
—The Columbia, which sailed from Boston in 
September, 1787, was the first ship that carried 
the stars and stripes completely round the world. 








lerson of all,—the one most invaluable to 
human life,—absolute trust in God? That 
innumerable trust that finds its expression 
in the words of the Psalmist, “ Though 
He slay me, I will trust in Him.”’ 


i Gaining this, the soul really gains all that 
it was sent on earth to learn through all 
the varied phenomena of joy and sorrow, of 
triumph and failure. There is a common 
expression of one’s ‘embracing religion and 
turning away from the world.” But the 
world is the place in which any real religion 
is tested and proved. ‘“ The field is the 
world,’’ and it is there that the soul must 
recognize and receive the Divine Action. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 
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It has been one thing to close the army 
canteen and quite another to keep those 
who are in the best position to judge from 
expressing their opinion as to the result. 
The consensus of these opinions point 
rather plainly to the idea that closing the 
canteen was a rristake; the soldier is find- 
ing a substitute, but not exactly the kind of 
a@ substitute that the original agitators 
cheerfully hoped to see in operation. 


—Of ninety-three emperors who have gov- 
erned the whole ora large part of the Roman 
empire sixty-two were murdered or died under 
suspicious circumstances. 

—Henri Houriet, a Swiss watchmaker, has 
recently completed a watch made entirely out 
of ivory taken from a billiard ball—works ane 
case complete. It keeps good time. 

-—Several important railways are being built 
in China. Notwithstanding their theoretical ob- 
j-ctions to railways, the Chinese make much use 
of them when built, and trade is at once im- 
proved. 

——A wren lives three years, a goldfish fifteen, 
&@ Sparrow as much as forty. 

—Six thousand is the record number of roses 
produced by one tree at a time. This was in 
Holland, on Mme. Regnew’s land. A Marechal 
Niel at WhitLy, England, has had 3500 blooms on 
it at the same time. 

— _ Wowman’s rights prevailin Abyssinia. There 
the wife is boss of the shanty. The house, with 
allits contents, belongs to her, and if the husband 
offends her, she turns him out until he is fully 
repentant and makes amends. 

—The Paris Academie des Sciences is ex- 
amining a theory to the effect that the key to 
human stature lies inthe gland situated in the 
throat under the larnyx. By artificially stimulat- 
ing this gland it is claimed that any child can be 





made to grow to maximum height. 
























CHEEKS LIKE ROSES 


COMPLEXIONS LIKE PEARLS 
WITHOUT THE USE OF COSMETICS 


ST wonderful and grati btained 
Madame A. Ruppert’s ° sag 
pom and 
r 
and restoring the complexion, rem 
rou on, freckle, blotch, pimple, blemish or er a@tiction 
restoring the beautiful glow torne imparting the reshne and 
peentFits grand treatment CHT te eee eee and 
92.00. Fe ezand treat any address upon receipt of 
oan ee The. hasta alone is $2.00; hence, you receive the 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, Complexion 
@ Kast 14th Street, New York. — 
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The Hon. Geo. Starr Writes 


No.3 VAN NE8ss PLAcE, New York. 


Dr. RAaDbWAY—With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years I have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes 
extending from the lumbar regions to my ankle, 
and at times to both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted I have 
tried almost all the remedies recommended b 
wise men and fools, hoping to find relief, but aii 
proved to be failures. 

1 have tried various kinds of baths, manipu- 
lations, outward application of liniments too 
numerous to mention, and ge of the 
most eminent physicians, all of which failed to 
vive me relief. , 

Last September, at the urgent request of a 
triend (who had been afflicted as —— I was 
induced to try your remedy. I was then suffer- 
ing feartalty with one of my old turns. To my 
surprise and delight the first a eeenen gave me 
ease, after es and rubbing the parts, 
affected, leaving the limbs in a warm glow 
created by the Relief. Ina short time the pain 
passed entirely away. Although I have slight 
periodical attacks approaching a change of 
weather, I know now how to cure myself, and feel 
quite master of the situation, 

RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is my friend. I 
never travel without a bottle in my valise. 

Yours truly, 
GEO, STARR, 
Emigrant Commissioner. 
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Sold by all Drugaists. 


RADWAY & CO., 
55 Elm Street, NEW YORK. 









Poetry. 


MORNING. 
I stood on the breezy hilltop, 
And gazed far, far away, 
Where, in wonderful beauty, 
Awoke the dawn of day. 
Out of the golden silence 
The matin songs of birds, 
Echoed the same sweet music 
That Eden’s valleys heard. 


Fair were the silvery dewdrops 
That lay on the meadow grass, 
Softly the gentle zephyrs 
In their onward journey passed. 
Forth to daily labor 
The throngs of toilers went, 
Ana over a world most lovely 
The cloudless heavens bent. 
Merrimac, Mass. J. B. M. WRIGHT. 





INGBATITUDE. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind; 
Thou art not so unkind 
AS man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite su nigh 
As benefits forgot; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As triend remember’d not. 
—William Shakspere. 
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SONG. 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree. 
3e the green grass above me 
With the showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember 
And if thou wilt, forget. 
I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain. 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Hap!y I may remember, 
aply may forget. 
iii ‘ : —Christina Rossetti. 
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A RANCH GIBL’S LUCK. 


Jim, he was homely as could be 
When he come ’round a-courtin’ me ; 
He hed a tanned an’ freckled tace. 
His hands was allers out 0° place ; 
His hair was jest a fiery red, 
An’ all the gals they up an’ sed 
The feller hadn’t any sense, 
An’ couldn’t win my confidence. 
The folks all thought ’t wuz mighty strange 
I'd take the scrub uv all the range, 
Av’ lowed I was a lunatic 
To cinch this locoed maverick, 
When I, by speakin’ uv the word, 
Could hed my pick uv all the herd 
Thet hung around the home corral, 
A-waitin’ uv their love to tell. 
But Jim an’ ine was up to snuff, 
Aw’ knew it wa’n’t agame 0’ bluff 
Thet each uv us was workin’, and 
We give the boys to understand 
Thet we was oll enuff to play 
The game o’ love u our own way, 
Without their jealous hobble-ropes 
A-holdin’ back our sweetest hopes. 
The other day Jim struck the place 
With smiles upon his homely face; 
He read a letter, an’ it sed 
His uncle in the East was dead, 
An, uv the fortune left by him 
Was fifty thousand plunks fer Jim! 
An’ now the gals, by smile an’ word, 
Say Jim’s the leader uv the hera! 
J’m layin’ low an keepin’ mum, 
Jest waitin’ fer my Jim to come 
Back home with that big wad o’ his 
An’ then you’ll see that we mean biz! 
The weddin’ dress has all been made, 
Aw’ you kin bet I ain’t afraid 
To own my head i8 somewhat swelled 
A-thinkin’ I’ve got Jim corraled! 
—E. A. Brininstool, in Sunset. 
LINES TO AN OLD JOKE. 


Poetasters uf Pompeii scrawled you ona kind of 
clay; and coming thence, you might be 
dubbed a trifle tufafetched. 

Yet, alongwith Amaryllis in dead verse of N. P. 
Willis, 1 behold your family likeness austin- 
dobsonesquely etched. 

Youw’re the jape yelept by. Chaucer “ ye beste 
thynge that evre I sawe, sirre! ”” and on you 
doth hang a Canterbury tale; ; 

Yet you’re prevalent in Asia ere that Pericles 
Aspasia sets the wits of Athens by youina 
gale. 

Coming down to modern times now, within 
sound of Bow-bell chimes how frequently to 


flavor punch you have been used! 
—Century. 
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...-They claim the bows the dear girls wear 

Upon their shoes today 

Are something new, and yet I’m sure 
It’s quite the other way. 

For what coquette who ever lived, 
Whose face was pretty—sweet— 

Has not “ worn ” beaux of divers kind— 
And had them at her feet? 

—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
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.... I’ve never had a coronation, 
I have no royal robes to wear; 
But the sweetest girl in all creation 
Says I’m her king, so I don’t care. 
...“‘ I'll regulate the trusts,” he said 
Ere he had won the race; 
When he was in he shook his head 
And with a solemn face 
Said: ** We must move with care, because 
°T is wrong to get up special laws,” 
And then he-dropped the case. 








A New Casablanca. 


The office boy called tothe man at the desk. 
He waited a moment and called again. The man 
looked ‘up. 

“* What's that?” he sharply asked. 

“A girl to see you, sir.” 

‘“‘ Tell her to talk to Mr. Randall.” 

“She says she must see you, sir. She has a 
letter.” 

“Show her in.” And the busy man’s eyes 
dropped again to his work. 

He was so absorbed that he did not hear the 
girl when she entered. She looked at his profile 
for 8 moment and then seated herself. 

Presently he glanced up with his hand out- 
Stretched to take a-book from the topof the 
desk. He caught sight of the girl. y 

“Oh, yes,” he said. ‘You wished to see me. 
Pardon me for keeping you waiting. How can I 
serve you?” 

He spoke hurriedly ina crisp, nervous way, and 
| the girl felt that he scarcely looked at her. 
| ‘ You are Mr. Jasper Gregg?” 
| 
| 








it Yes.” 

‘*T have a letter for you from Mr. Cleghorn.” 

“ Mr. Cleghorn asks me to give you a. position 
on our clerical force. What can you do?” 

“T ama fair stenographer and a good type- 
writer.” 

“ Any experience in office work ?.” 

“No.” i 

Jasper Gregg seemed to study over the matter 
for a moment. 

“Mr. Cleghorn’s recommendation is a strong 
one,” he said. ‘‘ We will give you a trial. There 
happens to be a vacancy. The work is not easy 
and the hours are long. Kindly give me a 
week’s notice when you make up your mind to 
quit. Report to Mr. Randall, the head book- 
keeper, in the next room. Wait. We will pay 
you $8 a week to begin with, and there will be no 
raise for the first six months. That’s all.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” said the girl, and she smiled, but 
whether over the prospect of receiving the place 
or at the extremely brusque way in which the 
young superintendent conducted the negotiation, 
it was difficult to tell. 

Jasper Gregg looked after the girl as she passed 
through the doorway, and it suddenly struck him 
that she had a firm and yet elastic way of walk 
ing, and that her simple frock was neat and be 
coming. Then he leaned back and softly sighed. 
Somehow the appearance of this stranger, with 
her big gray eyes and her firm chin and the little 
bunch of violets at her throat, had quite upset his 
comfortably prepared train of business thought. 

He half turned in his chair and looked out of the 
window. He could see the green hills, cutting 
ridges against the blue sky beyon the limits of 
the little town, and his eye sought the shady 
woods that crowned them, and the big world be- 
yond seemed to be beckoning him away from the 
great throbbing factory. He bit his lips, and 
turned back to his desk. He had no business to 
feel tired. He had no business to have any feel- 
ings save those that were inspired by his work. 
He was a machine. Machines might wear out, 
but they never felt tired. He picked up his 
papers. Then he touched a bel! and the boy 
entered. 

“Send in Miss Bellamy.” 

“ 1f you please, sir, Miss Bellamy sent word that 
her mother was sick, and she couldn’t come down 
this morning.” 

** Send in Miss Storer.” 

** Miss Storer began her vacation this morning, 
sir.’ The boy paused. ‘ There’s the new girl, 
sir. She ain’t doing anything.” 

“ Bring a typewriter and send in the new girl.” 

The boy brought the typewriter and its table 
| and placed them close to Jasper’s desk. A mo- 
| ment later the girl entered. 
| ‘T want you to typewrite a few letters from 
| diction, Miss—Miss vVernor,’”’ said Jasper. 
| They are important letters and must be carefully 
| worded—so I will not hurry you.” 

She seated herself at the little table and pre- 
pared her paper in a deft and businesslike way. 
And Jasper noticed, too, that her hair was very 
| pretty and neatly arranged. He had not noticed 
| this before because he was a slow observer along 
these lines and besides she had worn her hat. 

Then he began to dictate. 

When the girl handed him the first letter he 
looked it over carefully. 

“ You speli well,” he said. 

“ That is an accomplishment I forgot to men- 
tion ” said the girl. Shedid not smile as she said 
it. 

“ Take the next letter,” said Jasper. 

He kept her busy for an hour. 

“ There,” he said, “ I think that clears up the 
lot. I am pleased with your work. Mr. Cleg- 
horn did not overestimate your intelligence. If 
you stay with us for six months and continue to 
give satisfaction I think I can promise you a 
raise in wages.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl as she arose. 
Then she hesitated. “I want to be perfectly 
frank with you, Mr. Gregg,’’ she said. “* Mr. 
Cleghorn had another object in view in sending 
me here.” She spoke a little hurriedly. ‘“‘ He 
has taken a kindly interest in my welfare, and 
could have found me work in the city, but he pre- 
ferred to send me here. He wanted me to give 
him an idea of the wayin which you manage 
the force and conduct the works.” 

Jasper smiled,and the smile lightened up the 
careworn face wonderfully. 

“Cleghorn never did quite believe in me,” he 
said. “ He still thinks I am too young. But you 
needn’t have told me this, Miss Vernor. It will 

ot make the slightest difference in the present 
onduct of affairs. Everything will swing along 
just the same. I can’t change my system even 
to oblige Mr. Cleghorn. Give him the fullest par- 
ticulars, please, and in the meantime don’t forget 
that you are on the payroll as an active cog in 
the big machine.” He laughed again. “I sup- 
pose that Mr. Cleghorn wants to keep a partic- 
ularly observant eye on me.” 

‘he girl slightly reddened. 

“If [remember aright there was no exception 
made in your favor,” she said. 

“In that case,” said Jasper, “I think it would 
be best for you to have a desk in here. You 
might as well take my dictating and relieve me 
from the necessity of calling Miss Bellamy from 
her regular duties. Besides, I can give you some 
insight into my way of running things. T want 
Mr. Cleghorn to know all about it. There is 
nothing to conceal.” 

“I was quite sure of that,” said the girl, “when 
I told you of my errand.” 

Jasper handed her the letters. 

“ Kindly ask Mr. Randall to mail these,” he 
said. “That is all.” And he bent over his 
work. 

So Anna Vernor was installed at the extra 
desk in Jasper Gregg’s office, and Jasper 
speedily found that her companionship did him 
good. It drew him away from himself and it 
gave him some interest in life beside his work. 
And yet he was quite sure his work wasn’t at all 
neglected on her account. 

One day he said to her: ‘“‘ Miss Vernor, you 
ought to know all there is to know about me, and 
I fancy there may be details that have escaped 
even the astute Mr. Cleghorn.” 

“Very well, Mr. Gregg,’’ sald the girl. ‘“ Per- 
haps as it isthe story of your life, it should be 
preserved by the typewriter.” And she leaned 
forward. 

“Is that the way you trifle with Mr. Cleghorn’s 
commission?” said Jasper with mock gravity. 
‘‘[’m astonished at your levity. You need not 
perpetuate my simple hi8tory in the way you sug- 
gest. No doubt I will tell it to you so often that 
it will soon be indelibly impressed upon the tab- 
lets of your ductile memory.” 

This was the first time that Jasper had de- 
scended toa playful mood. His manner was a 
little strange, but Anna Vernor felt that it would 
improve rapidly. 

“ Proceed,” she said. 


‘| was a poor boy,a poor country boy,” he 
began, “and a poor country boy is about the 
poorest kind of boy that can be imagined. I had 
come to town to find work or starve, and I was 
rapidly doing the latter when Mr. James Carew— 
bless his memory!—took me up and fed me and 
clothed me, and set me on the road to self-sup- 
porting independence. He took me in his work- 
shop, and taught me his craft, and 1 stood by him, 
helping as I could, while he perfected his inven- 
tions. Life was not all pleasant for Mr. Carew. 
He was cramped financially, and there was a 
certain sum he must set aside for the use of an in 
valid sister, Mrs. Blaine, who was in Europe at cer 
tain baths with her niece. Sometimes we went hun 
gry, but I didn’t mind that. I had caught his en 








—Chicago Record-Herald. 


‘ 


thusiasm and those inventions seemed almost as 
much mine as his. It was slow work, and 
there was always the chance that the inventions 
would be stolen from us. It was tedious waiting 
for the patents. When they finally came my 
master’s old friend, Lawyer Cleghorn, succeeded 
in borrowing the money for us, and we built this 
factory. And then, just asthe wheels were set 
in motion, my patron died.” Jasper paused and 
passed his hand across his forehead. “ He left 
all he had to his niece, whose mother has since 
died, and he made Mr. Jonas Cleghorn executor 

And he left me in charge of the works. It was hi8 
dying: equest. ‘ Jasper,’ he said, ‘ you are the only 
one who can set this factory going. I have it ar 

ranged with Cleghorn. Don’t you desert it. Stick 

by it. See it placed on firm ground. Do this for 

me, if not for the far-away little girl. Stand by 
this ship, Jasper.’”. He half turned ashe re- 
peated the words and looked through the ‘sunny 
window. Presently he resumed. ‘‘I-was twenty- 
five,a pretty serious boy with a pretty serious 
problem before him. But I stuck to it, night and 
day. In two years I had the debt paid. . Last 
year we earned some monéy. . This year we shall 
do far better. But it requires close attention. 
It’s mine in trust only, you know. No..doubt 
they think I’m a hard:man, but I’m oraly a 
steward here with a serious reckoning ahead of 


and dreadfully tame. No heroism, no thrilling 
climax. . Just a, dry and’ eommonplace little 
story.” § 

Fora moment the girl did not respond. . She 
was intently studying slips of paper that lay be 
fore her. 

“And how about the niece?” she presently 
asked. 2 
‘‘Her mother died last yeaf,” Jasper replied 
“YT understand that she will make her. home 
abroad with friends.” 

The girl looked up. 

“You have been confidential with me, Mr 
Gregg,” she said, “and I am going to repay you 
by reading aloud the notes of inspection I have 
made for Mr. Cleghorn. They sum up ina dis- 
jointed way my observations for the past three 
weeks.”’ 

“I will not conceal the fact that you inflame 
my curiosity,” said Jasper with asmile. ‘ Pray 
proceed.”’ 

The girl raised the first slip. 

***T find,’’? she read aloud, ‘that my ta:k is 
much simpler than [ anticipated. Everything is 
done here in an A BC way that could be under- 
stood by the greenest novice. The people know 
their duties, and do them well. The discipline of 
the office force couldn’t be better. The factoryis 
clean and neat, and I doubt if there is a particle 
of waste. The business seems to be steadily in 
creasing, and I understand it is fully double what 
it was up to the same period last year. There is 
no doubt that this success is almost en- 
tirely due to the fact that the somewhat 
troubled eye of the superintendent is eter- 
nally open and watchful. He is a_ peculiar 
man, this superintendent. More so than you 
had led me to expect. He is twenty-nine and 
at times looks fifty. The fact is, he is sapping 
his youth for this ungrateful factory. He runs 
every department of it and never takes a holiday 
Of course results count. ‘He has done wonders. 
Bnt he has lost all the enjoyments of life,—and I 
am afraid he has lost the capacity for wanting 
those enjoyments. Personally, he is always 
courteous and pleasant though inclined at times 
to be abstracted and reserved—and no wonder. 
Why, they say that he even prowls about the 
works at night, like a watchman on the lookout 
for fires.” She paused and laid down the slips. 
“‘ That’s as far as I have gone,” she said. 

Jasper was silent for a moment. 

‘Thank you,’ he said briefly. “You remind 
me of something I might have neglected. We 
have just increased our stock of materials and 
should carry more insurance. I will call up the 
agent and tell him to add $20,000 to the amount 
we are carrying.” 

As he turned away from the ’phone he said in 
his usual quiet voice, “‘ We will resume the letter 
writing, Miss Vernor.” 

The next morning brought the most momen- 
tous day in the history of the works. 

Anna Vernor, seated at her typewriter, sud- 
denly looked up with a startled air. 

“Mr. Gregg,” she called, “the room Is filling 
with smoke! ” 

He looked up quickly, and hurried to the 
window. 

“The factory is on fire!’ he cried, and ran into 
the outer office. Anna heard his clear voice 
giving rapid instructions. In a moment he was 
back. 

‘*We must get these books and papers into the 
safe,” he cried. ‘‘ There is a lot of valuable stuff 
here that must be saved.” 

Anna sprang to his assistance, but the time was 
brief. In a moment they heard the roar of the 
flames, 4 black smoke cloud rolled against the 
window. 

**You must leave at once,” cried Jasper, and 
caught her by the arm, and drew her through the 
doorway and to a side entrance. Then he turned 
and ran back into the stifling smoke. 

“Mr. Gregg,’ Anna shrieked, and blindly fol- 
lowed him. ‘‘Come back,” she cried from the 
doorway. ‘You will be killed! ” 

** This is my place,” he shouted. ‘ I’m sticking 
to the ship.” 

*“*] command you to leave here,’ she called to 
him. 

“You command me!” he cried through the 
smoke. “ I’m master here.” 

The girl gave a little scream. 

** Jasper!” she cried. ‘Save me, save me!” 

He dropped the papers from his hands, and ran 
to her with a quick cry. He caught her as she 
staggered blindly, and hurried through the office 
door to the outer threshold. And then, just as he 
crossed it, a heavy section of the cornice crashed 
down on him. 

It was a month later before the fever left Jasper 
Gregg, and then he opened his eyes to find the 
sun shining, and the birds singing, and the white 
clouds drifting lazily across the windowed field 
Somebody was sitting by the bedside. He turned 
his eyes a little. It was Anna Vernor. 
“Wh—why,”’ he stammered. “It’s Miss 
Vernor.” He looked at her hungrily. ‘‘ Have 
you been here all the time?” 

“*I haven’t been far away,” the girl replied. 

‘“*T saw you in my dreams,” he said. ‘This 
isn’t a dream, is it?” 

““No,” laughed Anna. “ It’s all quite real now.’ 
**Would you mind letting me touch your 
hand?” he asked. 

She put her hand in his and he closed his 
wasted fingers upon it. 

* And am I going to get well?”’ 

‘““Of course you are, and very fast, too. You 
had a bad blow on the head, followed by a fever. 
But everything is coming all right.” 

* And will I be of any use in the world again? ’ 
“Of more use than ever, no doubt,” laughed 
the girl. ‘‘ But [ musn’t flatter you.” 

“ And the factory? ”’ 

“ Pretty soon I will raise you up so you can see 
itthrough the window. We have almost rebuilt 
it, and the insurance was sufficient to pay for 
everything.” 

** Rebuilt it?” murmured Jasper. ‘‘ Why, who 
took charge of the work ?”’ 

“*I did,” said the girl. ‘“‘I had good- advisers, 
and I’m sure everything is just as you ,would 
want it.” . 

“ 1’m afraid I’m dreaming again,” he said. 
“711 have to wake you up,” said the girl. 
“* Listen. What do you think of our going into 
the combination? Wait. It’s all settled. We 
get the big end of the deal. It’s doubled the 
value of the plant at the very start off. But it 
costs you your place.” 

He smiled faintly. 

« Well,” he said, “I did my best. I have noth- 
Ing to regret.” 

** Of course the combination doesn’t mean to be 
ungrateful,” said the girl. ‘“ It has made you first 
vice-president, with all the responsibility in your 
hands, and # $10,000 salary as part compensation. 
Wait. Your office is to be in New York, and just 
as soon as you are wellenough you are to go 
abroad to advance the combination’s interests.” 
He closed his eyes, and was quiet for a little 
while. 

Then he looked at the girl. 

“‘T have never known such happy moments as 
these,” he said. ‘‘ Itis a great joy just to lie here 
and look at you.” ; 

“That’s a strange sentiment for a man of 
action,” laughed Anna Vernor, a flush of red 
stealing across her cheeks. 

“a queer change has come over me,” mur- 





mured Jasper. ‘I don’t know what itis. I only 


me.” He paused suddenly with a light - laugh. |’ 
“There you are,” he said. ‘All in one chapter |' 


know that what concerns me the most of anythin, 
in this world just at the present ery age 
answer to the question I am going to ask you, 
Anna Vernor. If I go away will you go with me?” 

The girl Jeaned forward. 

“ A8 your typewriter, Jasper? ” 

“ As my wife.” 
Pasosy took his wasted hand in both her plump 
“One moment,” she sald. “I have decieved 
you, Jasper. It wasthe act of a romantic girl 
with strange notions. Do you remember at the 
time of the fire that I commanded you to leave 
the burning office?” 
“ Yes, yes.” 
“I had the right to command you, Jasper.” 
“Yes,” she went on, “I am Anna Blaine— 
Anna Vernor Blaine, the far-away girl you never 
saw, the girl for whom you planhed and slaved— 
making life so beautiful for her, so dull for you.’’. 
She pausedand caught her breath. “ Does this 
make’any.difference, dear Jasper?” 

She read the answer in his shining eyes.—W. 
R. Rose, in\€le veland Plain.Dealer. 





A Pry 


Douth’s Department. 
THE. TUMID KITTEN. 


There was a little kitten once 
Who was of dogs afraid; 

And being by no means a dunce, 
His plans he boldly made. 


He said, “ It’s only on the land 
That dogs run after me, 

So I'll buy a-cat-boat, and 
I ’ll sail.away to sea. 











* Out there from dogs I’ll be secure, 
And each night, ere I sleep, 

To make assurance doubly sure, 
A dog-watch I will keep.” 


He bought a catboat, hired a crew , 
And one fine summer day 
Triumphantly his flag he flew, 
And gayly sailed away. 


But in mid-ocean one midnight— 
*T was very, very dark— 

The pilot screamed in sudden fright, 
**I hear a passing bark! ” 


“Oh, what is that?” the kitten said. 
The pilot said, “I fear 

An ocean greyhound ’s just ahead, 
And drawing very near! ” 


** Alack!”’ the kitten cried, “‘alack! 
This is no paltry pup! 
An ocean greyhound ’s on my track— 
I may as well give up! ” 
—Carolyn Wells, in St. Nicholas. 
Abner and Abram. 


When Aunt Martha put her small nephews to 
bed on that memorable evening of July 3, she 
thought she was sure of them at least until the 
morning light. They had had a lovely, full day, 
coming, as they did, from their country home. 
They had traveled in the steam-cars and elec- 
trics, and late in the afternoon had gleefully 
landed at her hospitable door. 

They had discoursed learnedly with Cousin Ed 
as to the relative merits of “ torpenuts ” and 
cannon crackers; and Ed had promised to take 
them to the big bonfire on the hill at midnight, 
just two years from that night, when the boys— 
for they were twins—had reached the advanced 
age of six and a half. 

The house was full, as it usually was; and the 
boys slept in a little back room, near Cousin Ed. 
Auné Martha gave them a lovely good-night kiss, 
laughingly charging them not to oversleep in the 
morning. 

Oversleep! They thought not. They would 
surely be up with the sun. Indeed, they made up 
their minds not to go to sleep at all, 1t would be so 
much easier. 

Nevertheless, just as the clock struck twelve 
Abner’s bewildered eyes opened with a start. The 
room was flooded with light. 

“Abram! Abram!” he called, shaking his 
brother’s arm. ‘“‘ Wake up! We’re late! We’re 
late!” 

Both sprang up, and hastily donned their 
clothes. They were usually glad to accept a little 
assistance in performing their toilet, but now 
buttons and buttonholes missed each other, and 
hobnobbed with strings, or were left out in the 
cold altogether, and two comical little figures 
went down the back stairs, and softly opened the 
outer door. 

The back gute opened very easily. It led into 
a quiet street; but afew steps took them to the 
square, where blazed the great electric light, and 
where, it seemed to them, that millions of people 
were collected. 

The noise deafened them for a minute, and they 
stood, hand in hand, looking aud listening. 

“ Where aid these kids come from?” asked one 
»f the liveliest of the crowd. “‘ What’s your name, 
youngster?” 

“ Abner Mansfield,” replied Abner, who seemed 
to be the one addressed. 

** Where do you live ?” 

“ At East Sauger.” 

“Whew! How’d you get here at this time of 
night?” 

It was night, then. The boys looked grave. 

‘“*My Aunt Martha lives here,” spoke up Abram, 
at iength. 

“Where?” 

“In a house over there,” replied Abram, indi- 
cating the direction with his chubby little finger. 

‘*Oh,” laughed one of the men “ you came to 
help her fire off her torpedoes.”’ 

No reply. 

“Good boys! you’d better run home as fast as 
youcan. Come on, Fred!” to his companion 
‘“* The bonfire’s going.” 

They were about to leave, when a bright 
thought struck them. 

“* Wouldn’t you and little what’s-his-name —” 
“* Abram,” put in the owner of the name hur- 
riedly. 

““Wouldn’t you like to come and see the bon- 
fire? We'll take care ot you, won’t we, Jim?” 

“We are going to see ic,” replied Abner, 
gravely. ; 
“When?” 

“In two years,” 

This reply brought shouts of laughter from the 
men, which the boys resented a little. 

“We're goingto see it when we’re six an’a 
half,” said Abram, with dignity. 

** The little chaps ain’t five years old yet,” said 
one of the men, pityingly. ‘ They ought to be in 
their beds.” 

But a feeling of reckless fun seemed to have 
taken possession of his companion. 

‘Come on, Abby. Comeon, Aby,” he cried. 
“°Tain’t a long walk. We must hurry. The 
bonfire’s blazing, and we must be there.” 

Abner had always detested the feminine nick- 
name which had been his torment from babyhood: 
He wondered vaguely now how it happened that 
this stranger had, hit upon it so readily; but he 
was too much excited to resent it. a 

“Is it midnight?” he asked wonderingly. 

“ Long past midnight. Time kid’nI were there 
an hour’n half ago,” sang Fred, gayly. ‘‘Come 
on, boys!”’ 


“Would you?” whispered Abner to Abram. 

“T d’n know.” 

** No time to lose,” cried the man. “Come on.” 
The little fellows joined hands, and followed. 
The houses were fewer and farther between, as 
they went on; but the noise was deafening. 

“ Tired, Aby?”’ 

“This foot is,” answered Abram, putting out 
the right inember. The shoe was untied, and the 
stocking hung over it. 

“No wonder it’s tired.” said the man, who was 
really a kind-hearted fellow. ‘I say, Jim, let’s 
give these kids a lift.” 

So the two little boys, whose feet were really 
beginning to lag, were lifted to the shoulders of 
their guides. They were now well up the hill, 
and what a noisy hill it was! Crackers going off 
at every step. Torpedoes snapping maliciously 
near them, and every now and then a terrific 
bang, which almost deafened the little ears. 

It was fearful! but it was fascinating, too. 
Abner and Abram clung totheir protectors, and 
watched the scene. It was a glorious sight that 
met their eyes,—flames dancing, leaping and 
jumping, flames going up higher than the very 
sky its~If, as it seemed to the boys. The sea of 
faces looked weird and unnatural by the light of 
these fantastic torches. Men and women laughed, 
screamed and shouted. 

The little ‘boys looked and listened. They 





but Aunt Martna’s house 
tas tee seemed a great way off 
At last their companions w restless. The 
glory of the bonfire was departing. 
“* Say, Fred,” called Jim, “let’s go over to 
oe and wake ’em up there. This is played 


“* What’ll we do with the kids? ” 

“* Let them come along.” . 

The twins looked agbast at this new proposal. 

“ Let ’em come along! ” repeated Fred, in dis- 
gust. “Can’t you see that they’ve had enough 
of it? I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll run 
down to the station, and put ’em aboard the 
twelve-fifty electric. That'll take ’em into the 
square, and they can get home the way they 
came. You know the way, don’t you, boys?” 
a the boys were quite sure they knew the 

They were all hurrying down the hill as they 
spoke, and they reached the station just in time. 
The men had a little conversation with the con- 
ductor, who, at length, seemed to comprehend 
the situation. 

“ Good-night, Abby. Good-night, Aby. Take 
a nap when you get home.” And they were off. 
The n ght air seemed chilly to the little fel- 
lows; and, as the var went whirling on to its des- 
tination, they clung to each other, feeling all 
alone ina lonely ‘world. By and by their eyes 
grew heavy. Their heads drooped, 

“ This won’t do,” thought the. kind conductor, 
and he seated himself between tnem,-and told 
them stories of his own httle children, who were 
sleeping comfortably in their beds. In return 
the boys told him about Aunt Martha’s house 
and the back stairs and the gate that opened so 
easily, to all of which he listened attentively. 
“So your aunt don't know you’re out,” he 
said, when they had finished. 

** She said we might get up in the morning,” re- 
plied Abner, plaintively. 

The conductor laughed, and held them more 
closely. The wind whistled, the trees and houses 
went flying by. At last they came tothe square. 

**Now run!” said their kind friend, and the 
little feet flew. The conductor followed until he 
Saw them at the easy-opening gate, then the car 
started on again. 

Just as the boys reached the piazza they saw a 
man coming in at the front gate. They stopped, 
clinging nervously to each other, but, as he 
came closer, they saw to their great relief that it 
was cousin Ed. 

When he saw them he stood still in amaze- 
ment. 

** What on earth are you doing here at this time 
of night.” 

“Isn’t it morning yet?” asked Abram, in- 
nocently. 

“‘Not the kind of morning for yon to be prowl- 
ing about in. Where are you going?” 

“ Going in the house.” 
“ Well, you’d better. 
early.”’ 

He opened tie door and shooed them in. As he 
did so, he noticed tht Abram’s fuce was far from 
clean, and that the four small hands were black 
and grimy. 

“‘ Have you been out in the square?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Abner, proudly. 
been to the bonfire.” 

te What? ” 

“ To the bonfire.” 

‘“ Fred and Jim took us.” 

“Where did you find Fred and Jim? 
they?’’ 

He drew them intothe kitchen and shut the 
door. 

Abner and Abram began to realize something 
of the irregularity of their proceedings, and 
looked piteously up at him. They were tired and 
sleepy, and they began to cry. 

He took them up in his strong arms, and soon 
had the whole strange story. Though mentally 
wishing that he could get hold of Fred and Jim, 
he spoke very gently to the little runaways. 

“We must go right to bed. We must be very 
careful not te wake up Aunt Martha. There’s 
a bushel of sleep to be put in before getting-up 
time.” 

The little boys assented. 

“ And, before we go, we’ll just see what we can 
find in the pantry.” He led the way, the boys 
following most willingly. 

“Oh, here’s berry pie. Stand aside, boys, 
while I cut it. Here are the plates. Now, then, 
Abby, take it over there to the table. Come on, 
Aby, here’s your share.” 

But just then the door opened, and Aunt 
Martha came in. ‘ ‘ 

For a moment astonishment kept her silent. 
Then she looked reproachfully at Ed. 

**I wonder at you taking these children out at 
night, Edward,” she said, seriously. 

Ed sank into a chair in uncontrollable laugh- 
ter. ‘“‘Mammy, dear,” said he, ‘‘it wasn’t I. 
’'T was the little chaps themselves. And where 
do you think they’ve been?” 

She shook her head, helplessly. 

“ Just up the hill to the bonfire, that’s all.” 

“ Fred and Jim took us,” cried the boys. 

** Who are Fred and Jim?” 

* Nobody knows,” answered Ed. 

‘* Nobody knows,”’’ echoed the twins, plaintively. 
“They were out in the square.” 

** But how came you out in the square?” 

Anxiety made Aunt Mar.ha’s voice stern. 
Abram’s lip quivered. ‘“‘ You said we mustn’t 
sleep too long,’’ he faltered. 

“So I did,” she groaned. Then her eyes fell 
upon the berry pie. 

“None of that tonight, boys,” she exclaimed. 
**T’ll make you something hot.” And she lighted 
the gas stove. 

“We came home in the ’lectric,” remarked 
Abner. 

“ Never mind about it now,” said Aunt Martha, 
with a shiver. ‘‘ We must go to bed as soon as 
we can.” 

The little feet stumbled on the way upstairs; 
and almost before the refractory buttons and 
strings were loosened, and the faces and hands 
were washed, the tired eyes were shut: 

Aunt Martha bent over them lovingly. ‘“‘Up 
atthe bonfire at midnight, with nobody knows 
who,” she ejaculated. ‘‘ How shall I ever dare 
to look their mother in the face again! ’’ Then 
she kissed them both, and went down to talk it 
over with Cousin Ed. 

But she left something upon Abner’s cheek 
which seemed to him like a little drop of rain. 
He was just traveling off into the Land of Nod, 
but he roused himself by a supreme effort. 

“ Abram! ” he called. 

“ W-h-a-t? ” 

** Tomorrow’s the Fourth of July. 
to get up at—four—o’clock.” 

But he didn’t.—Mary C. Bartlett, in Christian 
Register. 


You’re up four hours too 


** We’ve 


Who are 


I’m going 








Historical. 


—*“ Connecticut,” an Indian word, means 
** long river.” 

—tThe discoverer’s name was, in Italian, 
Cristoforo Colombo, and in Spanish, Cristoval 
Colon, and in Latin, Christopher Columbus. 

— Great Britain recognized the Confederate 
States as belligerents in May, 1861. and the other 
nations followed the example at once. 

—The industry of the American colonies was 
remarkable. The people grew tobacco, rice, in- 
digo and other products, which the people of 
Great Britain were glad to take and pay for with 
their own manufactures.. A great trade with the 
colonies had thus grown up, and it made both 
Great Britain and the colonies richer. The col- 
onies were now so much richer and stronger that 
they were able to vote money, ships and men to 
help theking in his wars. All this increase of 
wealth and power had hardly cost England or 
the king anything. The colony of Georgia, the 
weakest of them all, was the only one which had 
ever received help in money from the British 
government. 

—tThe population of the colonies was about 
two million in 1760, and they had grown not only 
in numbers, but in strength and confidence. 
Their men had fought beside the British regulars, 
and had sometimes held their ground when the 
regulars hadrun away. Thirty thousand of them 
had given up their lives in the war, and many of 
the colonies were inclined to feel that they had 
done more than their share of fighting. None of 
the colonies had yet spread beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, but a few adventurous hunters were in 
the habit of crossing the mountains yearly, and 





Home Dressmaking. 


Hines by Way Mauston. 





4262 Child’s Bonnet, 
2, 4and 6 years. 


4264 Gtrl’s Apron 
4, 6 and 8 years, 


Girls Apron, 4254. 

Aprons that are attractive and pretty, at th 
time that they protect the gowns ea prey er “ 
worn, are always in demand. The stylish model illus- 
trated combines many advantages, and is adapted to 
all gpron materials, but, as shown, is of white lawn 
with frills and band of needlework. ‘The square neck 
1s a noteworthy feature, and the frills over the shoul- 
ders are universally becoming. 

The apron is made with front and backs that are 
tucked fora few inches below the neck edge, then 
fall in soft folds,and which are attached toa fitted 
yoke band. At the shoulders are bretelles that are 
simply gathered at their inner edges. The closing is 
effected at the centre back,and can be invisible as 
shown, or made with visible buttons and buttonholes. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 2 yards 36 inches wide, with 1 yard of 
embroidery 4 inches wide and 1 yard of insertion 1g 
inches wide to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4254, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,6 and 
8 years of age. 





Child's Bonnet. 4252. 
Close-fitting bonnets, that protect the head and 
ears, take the best of all head coverings for tiny tots 
and for girls up to six years of age. This very stylish 
and pretty model is effective in the extreme and is 
suited to many materials. The flaring brim is an ad- 
mirable feature, as it gives a most picturesque effect 
and allows the wearer perfect fi:eedom of outlook 
while it still provides an ideal frame for the sweet 
childish face. In the case of the original, the mate- 
rial is white bengaline, with ties and trimming of the 
material, and an edge of beaver fur, but all soft silks 
and wool fabrics are appropriate. 

The bonnet is made over a close-fitted lining hav- 
ing around crown and a smooth-fitted head piece. 
The outer head portion is gathered in rows of shir- 
ring to form the crown, but is plain at the edges 
where it meets the brim and cape portions, both of 
which are made double and arranged in gathers. 
Within the brim is arranged a soft double ruche of 
white silx that tapers towards the ends. The ties 
are attached at each side and effectually conceal the 
joining of cape and brim. 

The quantity of material required f.r the medium 
size (4 years) is lg yards 21 or q yards 44 inches 
wide, 1j yards of fur edging, j yards for lining and } 
yards of silk for ruching. 

The pat ern, 4252, is cut in sizes for children of 2,4 
and 6 years of age. ; 








z 
4267 Nine Gored Slot 
Seam Skirt, 22 to 30 
waist, 


4263 Slot Seam Shirt 
Waist, 32 to 42 bust. 


Weman’s Nine-Gored Skirt with Inverted 
Plaits Stitched to Form Slot Seams. 4257. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 


Slot seam effects are much in vogue, and are seen 
upon many of the smartest suits and skirts. This 
stylish model is admirable in every way,and is ap- 
propriate for all skirt and suit materiais, but, as 
shown, is of snowflake cheviot stitched with black 
corticelli silk, and trimmed with pointed bands 
piped with plain black and held by ornamental but- 
tons. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores. At the edge of each 
gore are laid tuck plaits that meet to form the slot 
seams, and are stitched flat to flounce depth, the seam 
proper being hidden at underfold of plait. 

The plaits fall free at the lower edge to provide the 
fashionable flare. The fullness at the back is laid in 
inverted plaits that are pressed flat, and ¢: be 
stitched several inches frome the top as illustrated, or 
to correspond with the other plaits if so desired. 

rhe qpentity of material required for the medium 
Size is 13 yards 27 inches wide, 43 yards 44 inches wide, 
or 44 yards 52 inches wide when material has figure or 
hap : 6j yards 27 inches wide, 3§lyards 44 inches wide, 
or 3§ yards 52 inches wide when material has neither 
’ The pattern, 4257, is cut in sizes f 

ie pattern. 4257, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26 
30-inch waist measure. ¢ ee 





Woman’s Slot-Seam Shirt Waist. 4253. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

Shirt waists made with slot-seam effects are ex- 
conn. effective and eminently smart. This stylish 
example is shown in cream-white brilliantine with 
stitchings of black corticelli silk and large pearl 
buttons, but the design suits all the season’s wool and 
silk-waist materials as well as the heavy and fleece- 
lined cottons that are so much liked. 

The lining, that can be used or omitted as prefer- 
ence and material may decide, is snugly fitted and 
closes at the centre front. The waist proper consists 
of back and fronts only that are laid in slot seams 
from the shoulders and a central box plait. The 
sleeves are inthe new bishop style and fall in soft 
puffs over the pointed cuffs. The collar also ts novel 
and is pointed at the front to match the cuffs. 

The pgm | of material required fur the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, ards 27 inches wide, 
23 yards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4253, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4266 Girl's Box Plaitea 


4265 Misses Blouse 
Jacket, 12 to 16 years, Costume, 8 to 14 years. 
a e 


Misses’ Blouse Jacket. 4835. 


Blouse jackets are in the height of style, and are 
always charming worn by young girls. This ver 
smart model is shown in wood-brown zibeline, and 


makes part of a costume, but all suiting and jacke' 
materials are appropriate, Venetian "dloth, “oo 
cloth, cheviot and the like. velvet and zibeline. The 
collar is one of the novelties of the’ season, and the 
blouse has the advantage of being equally sati«factory 
when worn closed and when rolled 9pen, as shown in 
the small sketch. 


preferred. The t is 
with a postillion that adds greatly to the style. 





Girl’s Box-Piaited Costume. 4856. 
Box plaits make a conspicuous feature of the sea 
son, and are always becoming to little girls. This 
very pretty costume shows them used in a most effec- 
tive manner, and is suited toa varietv of materials, 
ut as shown is of meteor-blue Henrietta cloth 
stitched with black corticelli silk. 


The five-gored skiit 
is laid in box plaits that conceal the seams and are 
stitched flat for a few inches below the waist line in 
slot-seam style. Skirt and waist are joined together, 
the seam being concealed by the belt of soft ribbon, 
and the closing in centre back is made with butions 
and buttonholes. 

The Coed of material required for the medivm 
size (10 years) is 5 yards 27 inches wide, 3§ yards §32 
inches or 34 yards 44 inches wide. 

je pattern, 4256, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10,12 
and 14 years of age. 


HOME DORESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 








they brought such favorable reports of the 
beauty and fertility of the new country that set- 
tlements there were begun within a few years. 





would not have confessed it even to themselves; 


name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH> 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 


ee ee 
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—_ 


Seed 


Soa ateeretedinee anes TE 
a * a 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18 1902 











The Horse. 


Plowing in the Fall. 

Hardly are the crops gathered in before 
preparations are commenced for those of 
another year, and first among the work to 
be performed is plowing. This is the foun- 
dation of all good and profitable farming. 
If there is any preparatory work neces- 
sary to be done before the plowing is com- 
menced, by way of removing obstructions, 
that should first be attended to. Many of 
our farms are more or less stony, and it 
may be necessary to remove such as would 
be in the way of good work. This is some- 
thing that it will pay to do, for no farmer 
can afford to plow or cultivate around 
among rocks or other obstructions that 
with reasonable offort or expense can be re- 
moved. 
A large part of the plowing is now done 
in the fall, and, indeed, in a considerable 
part of the country, the sowing also. The 
reasons for the first are that on most farms 
there is considerable of this work to be done, 
and there is more time to do it than in the 
spring. It makes @ great difference in the 
spring work if the plowing was done in the 
fall. And then if the manure is drawn out 
in winter and spread on the land where it 
will be wanted, as is now largely being 
done, the farmer will be able, as soon as the 
weather and condition of the land will 
admit, to go about his sowing or early plant- 
ing, and generally speaking this means & 
good deal, a3 the earlier crops of most kinds 
are found to be best. 
There is usually time in autumn to do 
this work of plowing in the best manner, 
and in no other way should it be allowed. 
First, get a good plow, one of the best 
adapted for the work to be done, and do 
not expect one plow, hvuwever good, to be 
suited to all conditions. There are good 
plows from which to choose, and the best 
will be none too good. 

Then have a suitable team, with harness, 

whiffle-trees and plow all properly adjusted 
to do the work required. With these anda 
competent man ‘‘ behind the plow,” for all 
men are not adapted to this work, the re- 
sults should be satisfactory. 

With plowing that is done in fall there 

will usually be an even, smooth surface for 
the most effective work with the harrow in 
spring, when the soil can be most thor- 
oughly pulverized without a second plow- 
ing, leaving it in best condition for seeding 
and cultivation. 

As to the depth of plowing that will de- 
pend largely on location, soil and kinds of 

‘ crops to be grown. Every farmer should be 
able to best judge in this matter. On some 
farms or soils it may be best to deepen the 
soil, but this should be done gradually, a 
little at atime, so as not to bring up too 
much of the subsoil, which might prove a 
detriment rather than a benefit. 

Of course, there are some kinds of land so 
situated that it would not be advisable to 
plow inthe fall, and the farmer must exer- 
cise his own judgment, gathered from expe- 
rience and observation in the matter. Some 
heavy, tenacious soils are benefited by 
plowing late in Autumn, so as to be the 
more readily acted upon by the ameliorating 
effects of the winter frosts. Again some 
farmers like to manure land for corn on 
greensward in fall or winter, and then plow 
under a considerable growth of vegetable 
matter, just before planting, for the benefit 
of the crop. 

















Let every man be fully persuaded in his | cial market has been more pronounced than 
own mind. In all of this the farmer should | during any previous period. When the In-| president of the Equitable, was chosen a 
aim to do his work at the most favorable | ternational Banking Corporation was or- | member of the Union Pacific Railroad board 
time, all things considered, and in the best | ganized in January, with $10,000,000 re- | at atime when the insurance company was 
manner, for this is the kind of planning and | sources, it was announced that the Equitable 
work that will pay and that is wanted, and | Society had taken a large interest in the 
nothing of an opposite character should be | company. That new banking institution was | desired to do business in Germany, and the 
formed expressly for the purpose of facilitat- | laws of that country forbade an insurance 
ing a foreign exchange business between 
New York and cities of the far East. Immedi- 
ately upon its formation it was found that 

Life-insurance companies are increasingly | the Guaranty Trust Company, fostered by 
significant facturs in the securities market.|the New York Mutual 
Few recent important financial transactions | been equipping itself also for an interna- 
in this country have been free from influ-/| tional business in the same territory. 
ence of the few strongest companies. Of | can be stated as a cardinal principle of life- 
the capacity of these institutions to absorb | insurance investments that they should be 
securities there seems to be no end. It be-| entirely safe ani certain of yielding at 
comes an important matter, therefore, what | least some interest. 
securities they are willing to absorb. It is | vent making very large deposits with closely 
of corresponding importance to the public | allied trust companies or banks to partici- 
and the policy holder to realize the signifi- | pate in the profits of some tremendous 
‘underwriting syndicate.”” The trust com- 
with its almost unlimited powers, 


tolerated or allowed. E. R. Tow te. 


Franklin County, Vt. 





Life-Insurance Surpluses. 


cance of these absorptions. 


A few figures will disclose something of | pany, 
the situation. At the close of last year the | may do much that the insurance companies 
sixty-seven leading insurance companies, | may not do. The insurance company, there- 


~ 


DAN PATCH. - 








both life and fire, reported total holdings of | fore, provides the resources. 


stocks, bonds, mortgages and real estate of | 


policy holders did not participate at all. 


the manner in which they have been dis- | basis. 


tributed represent the fact that the insur- 


They are, in fact, banking corporations, 


j 
Within the current year the activity of the | agement tbat the largest stockholders shal 
great life insurance companies in the finan-| be represented in the directorate of the 


Company, had 


But this dues not pre- 


The insurance company has a_ large 
more than $1,500,000,000. Nearly alli sur- | amount of title insurance to place. It se- 
ance companies are of the ‘‘ mutual” | lects its company; then it makes a large in- 
variety, that is, managed for the benefit of | vestment in the capital stock, regaining a 
the policy holders. Notwithstanding this | considerable portion of the fees paid for 
fact, these reports show that for last year | services in the form of dividends. 
the total income of these companies | evidence of the variety of these insurance 
amounted to about $376,000,000, more than | investments is found in the conspicuvus ex- 
$200,1100,000 above the amount paid to policy | perience of an insurance company which 
holders for all purposes. Expenses were | owns a valuable building in New York and 
about $77,500,000, so that there was a sur- | desired to rent a section of the building to 
plus of more than $120,000,000 in which |abank. A largeamount of stock was taken 
in a newly organized bank simply to induce 

These are not the tigures of a phenomenal | the bank to rent the vacant portion of the 
year. They represent a tendency toward | building. The bank, however, did nut suc- 
the accumulation of large surpluses. The | ceed; so the insurance company increased 
simple fact is that the income of these in- | its holdings of stuck, nominated a new man- 
stitutions is enormously greater than their | agement, and by liberal co-operation placed 
ontgo. The extent of the investments and; the bank upon an exceedingly profitable 


Curious 


The personal element involved in these 
ance company has ceased to be merely a| interweavings of interests is most impor- 
benefit association. The ganglions of its | tant. It is scarcely likely that the Equi- 
life have traversed the entire tinancial world. | table Society would purchase $5,000,000 of 
What is true of insurance vompanies in gen- | the stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
eral is especially true of life-insurance com- | unless the insurance company were repre- 
panies. ‘‘he more important of these have | sented on the railroad’s board of directors. 
become not only what their name signifies. | It is a general principle of corporation man- 











trust companies, safe deposit concerns, and 
possess in addition a powerful influence in 
the affairs of railroad corporations. 

For example, the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York owns a controling 
interest in the $2,000,000 capitalization of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, as well as several million dollars 
worth ot the bonds of the same corporation. 
The New York Mutual owns almost control 


Warranted 
to give satisfaction. 








of the Guaranty Trust Company. A very 
considerable interest in the great Morton 
Trust Company is similarly controlled. 
Each of these companies has offices in the 
New York Mutual’s building in the city of 
New York. Each is in close touch with the 
others. The resources of each are ready | 
any time to co-operate with those of the | 
others. 

Notice the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety’s report. This society—whose capital 
stock is $1,000,000—owns absolute control of 
the Western National Bank, with its $2,100,- 
000 capitalization, and of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, with $2,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion. Subsidiary to the Mercantile Trust 
Company—which is an exceedingly power- 
ful concern—is the Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company, itself a most profitable organiza- 
tion. All these corporations rest under the 
wing of the Equitable Society, having offices 
in its building. It may be assumed that, 
for all practical purposes, they are one in- 








GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


A safe, speedy and 
positive cure for 


Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Ca Hock, 

Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind Puffs, 

and all lameness from Spavin, Ringbone 

and other bony tumors. Cures all skin 

diseases or Parasites, Thrush, Diphtheria. 

—— all Bunches from Horses or 
le. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rhen- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 

arranted to give satisfaction. Price $1. 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, etc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 








stitution. 


|company. Mr. James H. Hyde, the late 


buying large holdings in that corporation. 
The New York Life Insurance Company 


company holding any industrial securities. 
That law has curtailed the New York Life’s 
list of investments, but that company is 
nevertheless a great figure in the financial 
market. George W. Perkins, chairman of 
the finance committee of this company, was 
| not lons since madea partner in the firm 
iof J. P. Morgan & Co. Through loans, 
‘always, of course, properly secured 
| through deposits in banks, and through 
| other media quite as legitimate as ingenious, 
{the New York Life Company manages to 
| avail itself of large profits placed by J. P. 
| Morgan & Co. within the reach of their 
| patrons. 

| The tremendous accretions ot power of 
| these great insurance companies has excited 
' alarm in numerous quarters. Russia, al- 
| ways jealous of the funds of her people, re- 
quires that all money paid to insurance 
companies in that country shall be invested 
there; Germany imposes a similar regula. 
tion. France is upon the verge of doing the 
same thing. One important American in- 
surance company invested $2,000,000 in real 
estate in Paris, largely for its political ef- 
fect in warding off the passage of just such 
alaw. England’s insurance laws are as lib- 
eral as could be wished, yet an American 
company maintains a voluntary bank de- 
posit of $500,000 in a London bank to allay 
any apprehension. 

In this country insurance companies them- 
selves are seeking to devise some means by 
which the money paid to them in premiums, 
interest on bonds and mortgages, etc., may 
be placed within reach of the communities 
from which the income is derived. <A large 
amount of money is placed in State and 
municipal bonds, but these du not afford any 
material relief to the individuals from 
whom premiums have been drawn. Relief is 
possible, to some extent, by the proposed 
revision of mortuary tables which is ex- 
pected to take place within a few years, and 
which, it is believed, will reduce the size of 
premiun) payments. | 

It is possible that the very solution of 
this problem of distributing the resources 














of these companies may come in a still 


greater development of investments in di- 
versified enterprises. The supplyof available 
investments of the orthodox type is getting 
very limited. The most conservative com- 
panies do not expect during the next twenty 
years to reap more than three per cent. 
upon their investments. It will be neces- 





sary, therefore, for these companies to 
branch out into as many new fields as prove 
safe and profitable. 

It is not impossible that what has been 
done by the larger companies in the money 
centres may be extended over wider areas. 
—Boston News Bureau. 








TODAY THE NAME OF JOHN 


STANDS FOR AS MUCH IN HORSE-GOODS 
AS IN GENERAL MERCHANDISING. 


Now 


WANAMAKER 


is the Time 








for Horse Clothing 


THE ILLUSTRATED ONE HUNDRED AND 
NINETY -TWO-PAGE HORSE CATALOGUE 


FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


Maine Farm Notes. 


perienced for many years is now drawin:; 
to a close. For coolness and moisture | 
has been a record-breaker. Theamecunt «; 


secure all the crops in good condition. 


ting. 


much more risk before cutting. 


one will find some trees heavily loaded, while 
others show very scattering crops. On the 
whole the season has been a fairly good 
one, for which we should be thankful. 


NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON. 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 


The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa- 
tional novelties. Here may be seen the finest 
collection of machinery and nd mt ypemnag of 
the great manufacturers of A ever be- 
fore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 


Ask your Local Railroad Agent } paatiowags in 
re; to special railway rates from your city 
to ton for this event. 


FOR SALE. 


WILLIAM L., 2.11j, pacer, gray gelding, by 
Arrowwood, sound and in good condition. William 
I. has started seven times this season, winning at 
Dover, N. H., on Sept. 11, in three straight, and reduc- 
ing his record to 2.11g. He finished either second or 
third in each of the other six races. He will be sold 
cheap, with all his accoutrements, bike sulky, road 
wagon, etc., to aquick buyer. Price, #1500. Address 

OWNER, Box 373, Waterbury, Conn. 


FOR SALE. 


Matched pair of chestnut geldings, four 
years old, 155 hands tall, weigh 20C0 pounds, 
well bred, one by Elyria, prompt drivers, 
good knee action, sound and plenty of style. 
A. T. SPITZER, Medina, 0. 


FOR SALE. 


Brown stallion, one year old, sired by Baron 
Oakes, by Baron Wilkes, own brother to Oakland 
Baron, sire of Rythmic (2.08) and Baron de Shay 
2.083) ; dam by Lumps, full sister to Luminator, 
who Sold for $10,000; second dam by Governor 
Sprague; third dam by Mambrino Patchen; fourth 
dam, Vandalia (thoroughbred). Sound and good 
gaited. Address 

BRECKINRIDGE PAYNE, 

Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE. 


The great brood mare Houri, record 2.17 (dam of 
San Telmo, record 2.163, and Ma conomo, 2.263). Sired 
ey O. ward, 2.253, sire of Beuzet a, 2.063, Onward 
Silver, 2.08, and 156 others in ihe list; dam, Jessie 
Turner, b. Mam: rino Patchen 58, : ire of th- dans of 
Ralph Wilkes, 2.069, and 147 0 hers in the list; second 
dam by Captain Walker (sire .f the dams of Harry 
Wil es, 2.133, etc.) ; third dam by Don Juan: fvurt 
dam by Kosci sko: fif hdam by Whip. Da gh ers of 
Onward have prod ced n nety-one standard per- 
formers. Houri isa br..wn mare, foaled in 1884, and 
she was a noted race ma e. Her record was n ade in 
a race in her five-year-old form to a high-wheel sulky, 
at Lexington. Ky. She produced a foal last spring 
by Bingen, 2.063 and was bred to him this year, and is 
believed to be safely iu foal. Price, $50). For any 
pa. ticulars address 

BOX 2286, Buston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


Rex G. G.. trotter, by Ira Nutwood, by Ira Wilkes 



































-by George Wilkes; dam by Harrison’s Chief. I bought 


him with a record of .19}; he is nine years old.a very 
strong made horse ail over; 15 hands high; wiil 
ee 1000 pounds ; very stylish, fine mane and tail, 
ana knows how to oo it; kind and gentle, sound, 
and no road ts too long for him: a great feeder. I sell 
him for no faults, but am overstocked for the winter. 
I drove him a mile in September in 2.26}, quarter in 
343 seconds, right off the road. Can draw a wagon 
a 2.20 shot on the road ;a great actor. Come and see him 
and satisfy yourself that he is as represented. Price. 
$250. No trades. 
DR. A. J. BROWN, 
B24 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


Must be sold at once, handsome black stallion, finely 





bred. Good reason for selling. «‘allor address 
JOHN J. RONA 


17 Dean St., Adams, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 


Bay pacing gelding (5), flve years old, 153 hands 


Can show milein 2.15, quarter 32 seconds. By Mc- 


One of the most remarkable seasons «x. 


rain which has fallen at any one time ha: 
not been excessive, yet the frequency of tli. 
rains, fogs and showers has been. almo:: 
phenomenal. In the springtime it was di1i\- 
cult to get seed planted; in haying tim: 
many fields had to be hoed, or not hoed a: 
all; and in harvest time it was impossible t., 


In Kennebec County the hay crop was 
large, yet suffered more damage in harvest- 
ing than any other crop. The grain crop 
(mostly oats) was very heavy, and, with 
few exceptions, secured in good condition. 
The potato crop varied greatly in this vicin- 
ity, but not so much in yield as in condition 
at digging time, some fields rotting but 
little, while others were badly affected, all 
the way from fifty to ninety per cent. rot- 


Most of the corn planted in this and ad- 
joining towns was intended for the silo. It 
is still backward and needs warm, sunny 
weather to mature sufficiently for that pur- 
pose. Some fields have been touched 
slightly by frost and it will not do to run 


The apple crop varies greatly, some or- 
chards bearing heavily and others none 
at all, or very light crops. In many orchards 


John Wanamaker’s, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Write to Dept. 45. 


Ewen; Ist dam by Almont Jr., 1764, Bostick’s, 2.29; 


2d dam by Onward ; 3d dam by Paymaster ; 4th dam by 


Tom Crowder (p.). For further particulars address 
M. JOE MOON EY, 
409 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 





FOR SALE. 


wages 1000 pounds 
of e 





year. Address, W. 8. MORRILL, 
Congress St., Pertiand, Me. 





METCHEL & POTTEIG ER —Twelve head 
of the best High Actors and Coachers in Ohio. 
H. D. SHEPHARD-Six, some that are 
very fast. 

8. EK. RANNEW-—Chestnut, 2.22}, trial one-halt 
mile track 2.15. 

CLINTON PABK FARM-—Five Brood 
Mares in foal to Wilkes Bird, 2.183. 








DR. C. A. HATCH—Five Drivers and Actors 
of the best sort. 











Cc. T. PHIULGUIPS—Five head, one by Lord 
fast. 
BLUE 


A. HUTSON—A Mare by Simmons that is 





ing of Teams, Drivers and Speeders. J 


Russell and one by a son of Electioneer, both 3 


BI 
Saddlers, Drivers, Actors and Coachers of the 
best class. L 





fast, one by son of Bell Boy that can tr 
. BREWER_The fast oo mare “Mery 
AMES CLARA ait 
—A full br 
Foley. 2.11. and a fine driver. ae to: Seay 


J.T. DEAR fF F—Five that are fast. 


A. etek mY ood bred ones 


BBON STABLES-—Fourteen | H. E. DICKINSON—Dolly Car, 2.13}, trial 


ANDEL & Bik 
ANEB—Ha K., the fast- 
est four-year-old pacer in the Btaie, 2 we 


A FEW OF THOSE WITH RECORDS AND TRIALS: 








Catalogues will be sent on applications only. Address, 








HOOVER & EVANS’ 


Fall Annual Grand Combination Sale 


.... OCTOBER 21 and 22, 1902.... 


Of High Bred Horses, Consisting of Trotters, Pacers, Roadsters, High Actors, Coachers Teams, Brood Mares and Saddlers. 


SOME OF THEM WITH RECORDS AND OTHERS WITH FAST TRIALS. 
J. MAXW @LL—Four choice ones, some with 
Ss’ 


NELNON IAYNES—Twelve head, consist- 


horse. 
iw HODDY-—Filly by Rubenstein, a good 
8. J. CLEM_—Colt by Rubenstein that is fine. 
Cc. W. BETH AUSER- Walter Smith, 2.14}, 
bo best in his class, can trot in 2.10 three 


mes. 
A. F. EMMINGER—Douglas V., without 
eens trotted mile wagen 2.19, will 2.10 or 


r. 
KE. KNISELEY—The fast Billy F. 





Lape CiVii. £0, tr... wesee-e------234 | BONNIE 2.393 | JIM FOLEY, tr_-__.............- 208 | P 
LADY CIVE, 288 tenn 28 ADDIE, ten ennee en 28 | May AIR, GB | RAN MOND Be ge BN | PRBS gc BHT | HARRY M2 te 2 
BILLY F219 tr OSES 16 ETAT 2.3% | ETHEL B., tr ......-.............221 | DOUGLAS V., 2.2%}, matinee...2.19 | NICHOLAS B. r -2.10 | BERT A.. 2.993 (2), tr... 77 334 
REA BURCON, oe = PATTERSON, tr__.....2'55 | CARRIE B., tr.222722 77777777777 2.22 | WALTER SMITH, 2.14, tr....-219| LADY By tile track tr.”-7--"3.27 | MISS GOLDIE NU. f277777 334 
TED, 2.213, tr......-......... .....2.10 | MILDURA, <1 Secale 2.094 | CHESTNUT, 2.224, tr_...--""-~" 2°15 


Handsome bay gelding by Nelson’s Wilkes; 
dam by Constellation, by ‘Almont: stands 15.3, 
perfectly kind and fearless 
S } peng yhoo and Sry serene Loe trot quarter 

onds, and a great brush horse, good- 
gaited. Wilkes has five new ones in 2.30 this 








